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KINGSTON, JAMAICA, DESTROYED BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 


APPALLING SCENE OF HAVOC, WROUGHT BY SEISMIC SHOCKS AND FLAMES, ON JANUARY 14TH, JN HARBOUR STREET, 
THE CITY’S CHIEF BUSINESS AVENUE.—Ske/ched for Lesiie's Weekly by William Bengough. 
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No Mystery about Governor Hughes. 


ESPITE the statements of an alarmist press to 
the contrary, there is no mystery about the new 
Governor of New York State, the Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes. His first batch of appointments may have 
occasioned surprise, but there was nothing mys- 
terious about them. One of his most important ap- 
pointments was that of superintendent of public 
works. He has named for this place ex-Senator 
Frederic C. Stevens, of Attica. This puts at the head 
of the department, which will have to deal with the 
expenditure of over $100,000,000 for canal improve- 
ments, a gentleman whose legislative experience and 
whose rare business abilities fit him conspicuously for 
the place. Furthermore, Senator Stevens has shown 
by his independence while in the State senate, and by 
his activity as a friend of the people in the investiga- 
tion of the gas companies, that he is closely in touch 
with public sentiment. 

In this appointment, as well as in that of Charles H. 
Keep as superintendent of banks, of our stalwart friend 
William Leary as superintendent of elections, and of 
two such well-qualified men as Frank E. Perley and 
Benjamin E. Hall, of New York City, for tax commis- 
sioners, Governor Hughes made his own choice. It 
is true that these were not political appointments ; 
they were not made because the men had been recom- 
mended to him by what is called “‘ The Organization ’’ ; 
but no question has arisen regarding their fitness and 
capacity, and no one doubts for a moment that, in 
making the appointments, Governor Hughes absolutely 
carried out his purpose and his pledge to endeavor to 
name the best men he could find for the public service, 
without regard to political backing. 

The Governor has said frankly that he would name 
Republicans whenever he could, and he has named Re- 
publicans thus far in every instance. He has added 
an assurance that he would name candidates supported 
by ‘‘ The Organization’’ if they were the best candi- 
dates; but if they were not the best he would act up 
to his highest sense of duty and seek the best else- 
where. We would have very little respect for Gov- 
ernor Hughes if, as soon as he had entered upon his 
office, he had cast his ante-election pledges to the 
winds, as many others have done. He has told the 
people from the outset that he proposed to be Governor, 
to do his duty as he saw it, and to ask first of all for 
the judgment of his own conscience. 

Those who know and appreciate the sincerity of his 
purpose and the feeling of personal responsibility which 
animates Gove nor Hughes, will agree with us that 
there can be no mystery about his official actions. He 
is faithfully endeavoring to be the Governor of the 
people and for the people, as he was elected to his high 
office by the people, and we bid him a hearty God- 
speed. 

* * 


The Passing of Personal Journalism. 


HE transformation of the London Times from own- 
ership by an individual to ownership by a corpora- 

tion is a change such as has been under way among 
great newspapers, as well as most of the other big 
enterprises all over the world, in recent years. As 
one of its effects it marks the passing of personal 
journalism in the form which the world knew it a 
quarter of a century ago and earlier. Ever since its 
establishment a century and a fifth ago, the London 
Times was under the direct control of the Walter fam- 
ily until now. For more than a hundred years a John 
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Walter, representing three generations, was at its 
head. It was the first newspaper of the world to em- 
ploy steam in printing, and was the first to use the 
telegraph on a large scale in news-collecting. Even 
before the death of George III. it had won the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest and most influential of the 
journals of the world. 

“*There are six great Powers,’’ said Bonaparte, 
just before Waterloo. ‘‘These are France, England, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and the London Times.’’ 
Its prestige continued with but little diminution for 
three-quarters of a century. In the past twenty-five 
years, since the rise of the cheap journals, other 
papers in London~-and some in Paris and Berlin—have 
reached a far higher circulation than the Times, but it 
still continues to be the most powerful newspaper in 
Europe. Under a succession of scholarly, able, and 
well-balanced editors—Barnes, Sterling, Delano, Cher- 
ery, and Buckle—the Times had the best written ed- 
itorials, correspondence, and special articles of any 
journal in the world. During all this time a John 
Walter was at its head, two of the name were mem- 
bers of Parliament, and all three of them were 
men of social and political power in théir country. 
Under the reorganization the proprietorship is dif- 
fused among many persons, and the name of Walter 
will be heard no more in connection with the great 
newspaper which his family founded. 

A similar change has taken place among most of 
the important newspapers of the United States. No 
longer could such names as Greeley, Weed, Raymond, 
Bennett, and Prentice be synonymous with the jour- 
nals of which they were the head. Reid has still the 
New York Tribune, and the second Bennett is the héad 
of the Herald. But both papers are run as corporations, 
and the present chiefs are not, in the minds of the 
populace, such mighty personages as were their prede- 
cessors. The great journals of to-day are vast organ- 
isms, with a scope as wide as the world, and with in- 
terests as comprehensive and as many-sided as human 
life. Never again can any of them be merged so com- 
pletely in a single individual as in the days of the 
Walters, Greeley, Raymond, and the elder Bennett. 
Only two journalists has the present generation seen 
who recali the old type of dominant editors, whose 
names and perSonalities instantly pictured themselves 
in the popular mind when their newspapers were men- 
tioned. One of these was Charles A. Dana, of the 
New York Sun. The other was and is (and we hope 
the “‘is’’ will be applicable for many years longer) 
Colonel Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Indians in the Federal Senate. 


(CHARLES CURTIS, of Kansas, who has just been 

promoted from the House to the Senate, is the 
grandson of a Kaw Indian. The papers which are 
saying, however, that he is the first man of Indian 
blood to be chosen to the Senate are mistaken. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, was a descendant of Pocahon- 
tas, and he had an Indian ancestor many generations 
nearer to him in time than that celebrated daughter 
of Powhatan. John A. Logan also claimed descent 
from Pocahontas. “Randolph was proud of his Indian 
lineage, and so was Logan. So, likewise, is Curtis. 
He attends the councils of his tribe, the remnant of 
which, to the number of about one hundred, reside in 
Indian Territory, every year. 

There is a chance that the new State of Oklahoma, 
which comprises Indian Territory as well as the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, will have an Indian or two in either 
branch of Congress. Many wealthy and highly edu- 
cated and politically ambitious Indians are in the new 
State. The heads of each of the five civilized tribes 
are men who stand high in a business and social way 
among whites and Indians. Pleasant Porter, the 
chief of the Creeks, who is president of a railway, has 
long been mentioned in connection with high political 


_ Station in the State of Oklahoma. 


Only about a fourth, however, of the 105,000 per- 
sons in the new State who are technically known as 
Indians are full-bloods. The other three-fourths are 
of various degrees of mixture with whites or negroes, 
and 40,000 of them would pass as white men in any 
community. The full-bloods have a pride of race 
which increases as their numbers, absolutely as well 
as relatively, diminish, through death or through in. 
termarriage with the mixed breeds or with whites. 
Paraphrasing the exultant exclamation of the expir- 
ing Bourbon Princess de Valmy, some Cherokee, Creek, 
Sioux, or other red man of the ancient caste, be- 
fore the twentieth century closes, may be able to say, 
proudly, “‘ The old Indian aristocracy dies with me !’’ 


The National Committee Chairmanship. 


H°’. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU’S resignation as 

chairman of the Republican national committee 
smoothed the way toward Mr. Cortelyou’s accession to 
the post of Secretary of the Treasury, as the successor 
of Mr. Shaw, but it aroused some antagonisms among 
prominent Republicans. It did this because Mr. Cor- 
telyou designated vice-chairman Henry C. New, of In- 
diana, to be his successor. Mr. New, therefore, will 
be the acting chairman until the committee meets to 
choose either him or somebody else to the post. For 
his action, however, Mr. Cortelyou has precedent on his 
side. By arule of the national committee, the chairman 
is empowered to fill vacanies on it, and chairmen have 
often done this. The death of Senator Hanna, who 
was chairman of the national committee at the time, 
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put the vice-chairman, Postmaster-General Payne, at 
the head of the committee. No protest against this 
was made, and no meeting of the committee was called 
at the time to take any sort of action in regard to the 
chairmanship. Mr. Payne’s elevation to the post 
seemed to be the natural thing, and nothing was done 
about it. 

Possibly the man at the head of the national com- 
mittee might, in a situation like the present, be able 
to exert influence for or against any particular aspir- 
ant for the presidential nomination. This point be- 
comes of importance in view of the fact that Mr. New 
is said to be rather opposed to Vice-President Fair- 
banks, of his own State, though this has been denied. 
This fact has an added importance for the reason that 
New and Senator Beveridge belong to the Roosevelt 
section of the party—the section-which takes advanced 
ground on the new issues which are coming to the 
front, and which are destined to inject themselves 
powerfully into the proceedings of Congress in the 
winter of 1907-08, just as the first of the delegates to 
the national convention are beginning to be chosen. 

There are evidences that the leaders of the more 
conservative section of the party are about to make a 
fight to get control of the national committee, and 
also to get possession of the national convention. 
Some very picturesque politics may be precipitated 
upon the country between now and the adjournment 
of the convention of 1908. 


The Plain Truth. 


()NCE more a newspaper lie has been started on its 
travels with the certainty that its prompt denial 
will never catch up with the original falsehood. The 
astounding and disquieting statement that *‘ from two 
to three trains enter at times into every block of every 
system of the country’’ was attributed to James J. 
Hill by almost every daily newspaper in the country ; 
and yet Mr. Hill repudiated the alleged interview con- 
taining it when it was brought to his attention, while 
Vice-President Edgar van Etten, of the Boston and 
Albany ; President Newman, of the New York Cen- 
tral; President Truesdale, of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, and other prominent and practi- 
cal railroad men vigorously denied the possibility of 
such a state of affairs. It is hard to be patient with 
a sensationalism which has caused so much needless 
alarm among nervous travelers and among parents 
whose children must make railway journeys. In these 
days of telegraph and telephone it would seem to be 
possible for reputable newspapers and news agencies 
to verify such sensational statements before publish- 
ing them. Do they refrain from this proper and reas- 
onable procedure with the deliberate resolution to see 
yellow ? 
OLONEL JOEL B. ERHARDT’S blistering ar- 
raignment of New York’s police force has at- 
tracted wide attention, and justly so. Itisa municipal 
scandal, assuming national importance, that the or- 
ganization which not many years ago earned the appel- 
lation of “‘the finest’’ should have fallen to the low 
level of morale and efficiency it now occupies. New 
records of brutalities. frivolous arrests, and failure to 
prevent open crimes or to apprehend criminals are 
made by it almost daily. Of course no police organiza- 
tion dominated by graft can be effective for the stamp- 
ing out and punishing of crime, but the recent showing 
of the New York force is pitiful even compared with 
that of the old Devery days. No one is better quali- 
fied than Colonel Erhardt—who was himself a police 
commissioner under Mayors Wickham and Ely—to 
expose the abuses of the present system, under which 
the helplessness of an honest commissioner to effect 
reforms is distressingly apparent, and his philippic 
against the two thousand grafters in uniform, who are 
more firmly intrenched in their positions than General 
Bingham in his, should result in legislation to end so 
intolerable a situation. No problems confronting the 
city of New York—not even those of transportation 
and congestion—demand more prompt and vigorous 
legislative action. 


a 


WITH the letting of the contract the dirt will fly at 

Panama. Congress decided last June that the 
‘big ditch’’ across the isthmus should be a lock canal. 
At that time the transcontinental railroad interests, 
which had fought the construction of a canal of any 
type, seeing the impossibility of stemming the tide of 
popular sentiment for an interoceanic waterway, had 
become converted to the idea of building one at sea 
level, which would at least lengthen the period of their 
monopoly of the carrying trade. They were signally 
defeated, but it was not to be supposed that they 
would give up hope, and the stories which their agents 
are now industriously circulating about the impossi- 
bility of buiiding the Gatun dam, which is a part of the 
lock scheme, need frighten no one. We do not im- 
pugn the motives of the New York Press in giving 
currency to the dismal predictions of Lindon W. Bates, 
nor the sincerity of Mr. Bates himself; but he is an 
engineer whose plans for the canal were rejected by 
the consulting board of American and foreign experts, 
and naturally has a prejudice against the method of 
construction which has been adopted. As for the bulk 
of other objections, they are made by the railroad in- 
terests, who are exhausting every device to delay 
the work or to cause its complete abandonment. But 
the American people, who, as Mr. Shonts told the 
Chicago Commercial Club the other day, have spent 
$32,000,000 on the work thus far, will insist on its 


completion on the lines laid down. 
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PEOPLE TALKED 


N THE columns of LESLIE’S WEEKLY some weeks 
ago the prediction was made that Congressman 
William Alden 
Smith, of Grand 
Rapids, would be 
the next United 
States Senator 
chosen from the 
State of Michi- 
gan. Recently 
that prophecy 
has been fulfilled 
to the letter. The 
junior Senator 
from the Wol- 
verine State, 
General Russell 
A. Alger, for- 
merly Secretary 
of War, long 
since announced 
his intention to 
retire at the close 
of his term. A 
number of aspir- 
ants for the of- 
gan.—L fice soon to be 
vaceted ap- 
peared and a 
brisk contest for the honor of election to it was waged. 
Mr. Smith, however, developed so much popularity and 
strength that he distanced all his rivals. The caucus 
at Lansing, Mich., of the Republican members of the 
Legislature nominated him as General Alger’s succes- 
sor, and as there are only half a dozen Democrats in 
the State’s law-making body, he was triumphantly 
elected. The new Senator is serving his sixth term 
in the lower house of Congress and was re-elected for 
a seventh term. He began life asa newsboy, received 
a common-school education, served as. page ‘in the 
Michigan house of representatives, studied law, and 
before entering politics practiced his profession suc- 
cessfully. He is a manof ability, force, and integrity, 
with a great gift of friend-making, and he will undoubt- 
edly prove to be an efficient member of the Federal 
Senate. 





WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


Formerly a newsboy, and lately elected United 


States Senator from Mi 


HE CENTENARIANS of the gentler sex have of 
late been very much before the public. Mrs. 
Susan Askey, of Baltimore, celebrated her 101st birth- 
day by going to a Methodist church in an automobile 
and addressing a large congregation. Mrs. Featherston 
Osler, of Toronto, mother of the famous Dr. William 
Osler, was hale and bright at the celebration by many 
descendants of the 100th anniversary of her birth. 
Mrs. Mary E. Farrell, of Clinton, N. J., was the life 
of a party held on her 103d birthday. Mrs. Ella Marx, 
of New York City, was greeted by many friends on 
the day that it is claimed began her115th year. Mrs. 
Martha Hurt, of Salina, Kan., 105 years old, has ap- 
plied for a divorce from her ninety-year old husband. 
N ALMOST everything that men undertake in this 
age they must expect rivalry from progressive 
women. Even the example of Professor Garner, who 
went to Africa to study the language of the monkeys, 
has been emulated by one of the gentler sex. Miss 
Ida V. Simonton, of Pittsburg, Penn., is now living in 
the African jungle and recording, by means of a phono- 
graph, the utterances of her simian fellow-residents. 
T WOULD be hard to find a public man the story of 
whose career is so remarkable and interesting as 
that of Representa- 
tive Charles Curtis, 
just elected United 
States Senator from 
Kansas. Mr. Cur- 
tis is the son of a 
white American 
army captain anda 
half-breed Kaw In- 
dian woman, and 
shows his Indian 
blood in his figure 
and features. He 
was born in Kansas, 
and when a mere 
boy he began to sup- 
port himself by sell- 
ing fancy work at a 
fair. Later he was 
employed as a 
jockey, afterward 
ran a peanut stand, 
and in course of 
time became a cab- 
driver. He taught 
himself at home 
during odd mo- 
ments, and while still driving a cab studied law, making 
so much progress that when only twenty-one he was 
admitted tothe Bar. He was at once taken into part- 
nership by the lawyer at whose office he had studied, 
and three years later was elected county attorney. 
Subsequently he was sent to Congress, and was seven 
times re-elected. He has been recognized in the House 
as an authority on Indian matters, and he secured the 
allotment in severalty of the lands and money of the 
five civilized tribes, numbering 97,000 Indians. Asa 
member of the Kaw tribe there was allotted to Mr. 

















CONGRESSMAN CHARLES CURTIS, 


The Kaw Indian who rose from jockey and 
hackman to be United States Senator 


from Kansas.—/ 


Curtis and his children 3,000 acres in Oklahoma. Mr. 
Curtis has a fine voice, is a ready speaker, and pos- 
sesses more than usual ability. He pays an annua! 
visit to the Kaw tribe in Indian Territory, and is always 
greeted with great ceremony and rejoicing. 
NE OF the most interesting members of the Crow 
Indian tribe, now living on a reservation in Mon- 
tana, is Little 
Iron Horse, a 
ten-year-old girl 
who is a pupil at 
the agency 
school. Although 
she is a full- 
blooded Indian, 
the child is 
pretty, and she 
is as bright men- 
tally as are the 
majority of 
youngsters of 
her age of any 
race. She is 
musically in- 
clined, is a good 
singer, and at- 
tracts much no- 
tice from visit- 
ors to the reser- 
vation. Instead 
of the squaw cos- 
tume of her 
tribe she wears, 
at school, the reg- 
ulation uniform, 
with her hair ina 
single braid down 
her back. The 
little maid is distinguished by the possession of an elk- 
tooth dress, an article of apparel of considerable value 
and highly prized by the Crows. Our photograph 
represents her wearing this dress. The elk teeth 
are arranged in rows and fastened to dark cloth by 
buckskin strings, the combination forming a pictur- 
esque bit of costume. Her belt, studded with brass 
nails and trimmed with beads, is the kind worn by all 
the females of the tribe, even the youngest. The 
bracelets and beads she displays are the popular jew- 
elry among the Indian women. 
4 
HE good folk who people the old French province of 
Brittany have not had such a sensation in their 
lives in many a year, nor such a round of joyful fes- 
tivity as marked the marriage, some time ago, of one 
of their number, Mademoiselle de Guenneo, to a rich 
farmer named Guillerm. The wedding festivities lasted 
through three days, and are said to have cost the 
happy bridegroom not less than the equivalent of 

















LITTLE IRON HORSE, 


A Crow Indian girl, attired in a curious and 


valuable elk-tooth dress. 

















MADEMOISELLE DE GUENNEO, 


A Breton woman whose wedding to a farmer cost $4,000. 


$4,000 in good American money. The guests were 
mostly Breton peasants, and numbered more than two 
thousand, and the number of tents necessary for their 
accommodation caused the cutting down of several 
acres of wood. Mademoiselle de Guenneo had long 
been famed for her beauty and goodness, and Farmer 
Guillerm evidently thought the occasion justified no 
end of expense. 
T IS said that Emperor William’s fourth son, Prince 
Augustus Wilhelm, will, soon after his marriage 
this year to Princess Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein, 
visit the United States for the purpose of studying 
American commercial and industrial methods, and later 
introducing them into Germany. The prince’s health 
is delicate and he is unfit for naval or military service. 
On his own plea the Emperor will permit him to de 
vote his life to civil affairs. 


ABOUT 


N SPITE of the high character of its chiefs, every 
year witnesses the pursuit of some subordinate of 
the State De- 
partment by the 
hounds of scan- 
dal. The peri- 
odic sensation 
in that branch of 
the government 
has developed 
early in the cur- 
rent year. Both 
the official af 
fected and the 
charge made 
have been linked 
together in pub- 
lic attention be- 
fore, but they 
have recently 
been _ brought 
again into gen- 
eral notice under 
new circum- 
stances. The 
accused man is 
Herbert H. D. 
Pierce, formerly 
Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, now United States minister to Nor- 
way. His accuser is Professor Henry W. Elliott, at 
one time confidential agent of the State Department. 
Before the House Ways and Means Committee Pro- 
fessor Elliott alleged that Mr. Pierce while assistant 
secretary received as a fee part of an award which, 
as a government officer, he had induced the Russian 
government to make in reparation for the unlawful 
seizure of an American sealing vessel. The sum 
awarded to the owners of the craft was $50,000, and 
Professor Elliott said that Mr. Pierce had the payment 
deferred until his claim was satisfied. The charges in 
the case first came out in 1903, but they had been gen- 
erally forgotten. Their resurrection caused a stir in 
the Ways and Means Committee, especially as it was 
recalled that last spring Robert Mc Wade, an ex-consul- 
general to China, had charged Mr. Pierce with “‘ graft- 
ing’’ practices. It is said, on behalf of Mr. Pierce, 
that Secretary Hay looked into the allegations and ex- 
onerated Mr. Pierce, but it is hinted that now there 
may be a congressional investigation of the matter. 





HERBERT H. D. PIEKCE, 


American minister to Norway, against whom 
“graft” charges have been revived. 


|? MAY seem a trifle incongruous that in a land where 
the masses are at the starvation point all the time, 
and often on the fatal side of that point, the wearers 
of the richest raiment should be found, but such seems 
to be the case. One of the princesses of the Burmese 
court, a young woman not yet twenty, is said to be 
the possessor of the costliest dress in the world. It 
is a court costume and worn only on rare occasions. 
It is studded with jewels reputed to be worth in the 
aggregate not less than one million four hundred 
thousand dollars. 
HE TALLEST soldier in the world is said to be 
**Long Ivan,’’ a member of the First Regiment 
of Guards, in the Russian army. Ivan lacks only half 
an inch of being eight feet in height. He is twenty- 
one years old and finely proportioned. He shows off 
finely on parade, but a smaller and nimbler man would 
doubtless be of more use in battle. 
(CAPTAIN ‘““‘BILL’’ McDONALD, the Texas 
ranger who has figured in the United States 
Senate debates on 
the Brownsville af- 
fair, where negro 
soldiers of the 
Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try are charged 
with having shot 
up the town, is one 
of the remarkable 
characters of the 
Southwest. He 
has been com- 
mander of a com- 
pany of Texas 
rangers for more 
than twenty years. 
During that period 
he has engaged in 
fifty gun fights. 
He has been liter- 
ally “shot to 

















pieces ’’ on several 
occasions, but is to- 
day strong and wiry 
and eager for fight. 
He was declared, in 
the report of Major 
Blocksom on the Brownsville affair, to be brave enough 
to ‘‘ charge hell with a bucket of water !’’ Captain 
McDonald is slight of build and has a cold, steady 
zray eye that never wavers. Aside from his gaze he 
is the last man one would take for a bad man. And 
he is not a bad man in the old sense. His gun bears 
scores of notches and nobody ever got the drop on 
him, but his killings have been in the open and as a 
peace officer in the discharge of his duty as he saw it. 
“t is understood that Captain McDonald will be ap- 
pointed adiutant-general of Texas. 


CAPTAIN “ BILL” MC DONALD, 
rhe noted Texan ranger who figured in the 
sensational Brownsville 
affair. 
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SOME OF 


THE HOMELESS THOUSANDS ESTABLISHING A TEMPORARY OPEN-AIR ABODE IN THE SUBURBS THE RUINS IN THE BACKGROUND ARE THOSE OF THE STREET RAILWAY POWER-HOUSE. 
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WRECK 


OF A TROLLEY-CAR CAUGHT IN THE FLAMES IN HARBOUR SIR JAMES ALEXANDER SWETTEN- RIGHT WING OF MYRTLE BANK HOTEL, THE PRINCIPAL ONE OF 


STREET—DOZENS OF PEOPLE WERE KILLED BY WALLS HAM, THE MUCH-CRITICISED KINGSTON-——-THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SIDE WALL SHOWS 


FALLING ALL ABOUT IT. GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. THE BEDROOMS AND THEIR CONTENTS. 





























A HOPELESS WIDOW CROUCHING AMONG THE FRAGMENTS OF HER HOUSEHOLD POSSESSIONS 


THE TYPE OF HUNDREDS OF THE WRETCHED SURVIVORS, 


HARBOUR STREET, THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE, THE DAY AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 
NATIVES WALKING ON THE ALMOST RED-HOT DEBRIS WHICH COVERS THE BODIES OF VICTIMS. 
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FEARFUL EFFECTS OF THE SHOCK AND FLAMES ON THE FINEST BUSINESS HOUSES IN KINGSTON—SURVIVORS BEGINNING THE SEARCH FOR THE DEAD 
AT THE CORNER OF KING AND HARBOUR STREETS. 


MARKS OF RUIN AND DESTRUCTION IN WHAT WAS THE CITY OF KINGSTON. 


WHAT 


EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE HAVE LEFT OF THE ONCE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF JAMAICA—SOME OF THE SURVIVORS 


OF THE DISASTER THAT COST ONE “THOUSAND LIVES AND 5,000,000 PROPERTY LOSS, 
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CALIFORNIA'S GREAT INLAND SEA STILL EXPANDING—THE $1,000,000 DAM BUILT ACROSS PRIZE WINNER, $10.) REMARKABLE COLLAPSE OF THE OLD MINTY BUILDING, BATTLE CREEK, 


THE BREAK IN THE COLORADO RIVER'S BANK, BUT IN SPITE OF WHICH THE FLOODING MICH.—STANDING OVEK A CANAL FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, IT GAVE WAY SUDDENLY AS 
OF THE SALTON SINK DESERT HAS BEEN RESUMED —F. (0. Sawver. California IF STRUCK BY A CYCLONE—THE INMATES ESCAPED UNHURT.—/. H. Brown, Michigan. 





























CELEBRATING GENERAL R. BE. LEE’S CENTENNIAL—LEE FUNERAL OF THE FAMOUS ENGLISH PHILANTHROPIST, THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS, 
CAMP, C. V., AND GENERAL LEES FAMILY AT THE LEE IN LONDON—-CORTEGE PASSING ALONG PICCADILLY. 


MONUMENT IN RICHMOND, VA.—C. M. Graves, Virginia. lilustrations Bureau. 


























PECULIAR RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN THE SOUTH—RUINS OF ONE OF A TRAIN OF SEVEN A FAMOUS AUTOMOBILISTS MISHAP—-MOTOR-CAR IN WHICH CHARLES J. GLIDDEN AND PARTY 
PULLMAN CARS ON THE SEABOARD AIR LINE DERAILED AT RALEIGH JUNCTION, TRAVELED 5,022 MILES ON RAILROAD TRACKS, DERAILED AND WRECKED NEAR MEXICO CITY 
N. C., AND THEN BURNED.—./. H. Bryan, North Carolina. THE OCCUPANTS NARROWLY ESCAPED DEATH.—Charles J. Glidden, Massachusetts. 
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A MESSENGER OF MERCY—STEAMSHIP o ATRATO,” OF THE ROYAL MAIL LINE, WHICH LEFT LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY TRINITY AT 
NEW YORK WITH ABUNDANT SUPPLIES FOR THE EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS HAVANA, CUBA—BISHOP KNIGHT OFFICIATED, AND GOVERNOR MAGOON AND, OTHER 
IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—P, G. Burt, New York. PROMINENT PERSONS WERE PRESENT.—Noel News Service, Cuba 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MICHIGAN WINS. 
EVENTS OF THE TIME, OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE, RECORDED IN PICTURES BY CAPABLE CAMERISTS. 
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The Stage Kiss an Important Feature in Many Plays 


WHY a salute of the lips, ordinarily known as a 
kiss, should be given such prominence in the 
literature. and drama of the world, both biblical and 
historical, cannot be solved by recourse to any written 
authority; yet during all these years since the be 
ginning of time this peculiar salutation does not ap 
pear to have lost in value, nor is there any immediate 
prospect of its so doing. What the playwright, the 
novelist, and the poet would do without this peg upon 
which to hang a plot it would be difficult to say, and 
this applies especially to the playwrights, for dozens 
of familiar dramatic productions, several of which 
have graced the New York stage this season, have 
found their greatest factor, the wheel upon which 
the machinery of the scenes runs and the plot depends, 
in a kiss—that of a man and a woman. We may 
think that we are well past the age of sentimentalism, 
but the dramatists with their persistency and the 
public with its apparently enthusiastic support prove 
that, after all, we are very like the humans of the 
early ages, at least as far as drama and kisses go. 

It would, perhaps, be not exactly fair to Say that 
Olga Nethersole gained the greater share of her repu- 
tation upon the kiss which set the world to talking 
when she played in ‘‘Sapho’’ a few years ago; but 
before that time Miss Nethersole was a comparatively 
unknown player, while now her name is a familiar 
one in every little corner of the United States, chiefly 
as the woman who was ruled off the stage, in some 
cities, because of the stage kiss which she introduced 
into the play. Calvé has had some pretty severe 
criticism on the same subject, and Leslie Carter fol- 
lows closely in their wake, yet these actresses, as star 
attractions, never fail to fill the houses where they 
are playing and to bring much profit to the box-office. 

In France only a half-century ago a code of regula- 
tions by which the theatres of that country were gov- 
erned provided that any actor kissing an actress with- 
out her consent,:regardless of what the play might be, 
would be subject to a fine of many francs. But it is 
safe to assume, judging from the French plays and 
some of the translations therefrom that have come to 
this country, that this regulation has either long since 
ceased to exist, or that the actresses readily consent 
to the furthering of the dramatic illusion which, with- 
out the kiss, would undoubtedly be marred. I cannot 
recall a play of any kind that has been translated into 
English, where there are not at least half a dozen or so 
kisses. Vaudeville sketches abound in them. Shakes- 
peare has countless kisses, so have Ibsen and Suderman. 

There is the kiss of Petruchio, where ‘‘ He took 
the bride about the neck and kissed her lips with such 
a clarion smack that at the parting all the church did 
echo.’’ Romeo, of course, as a romantic lover, does 
not count, nor does Othello, for in both plays wherein 
these heroes figure there are kisses by the hundreds. 
Shakespeare thus describes the kiss of Coriolanus : 
** Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge,’’ which con- 
tains such a world of character and passion and in- 
tensity in its fierceness to live. Among the poets, 
Byron’s celebrated wish is familiar: ‘‘ That woman- 
kind had but one rosy mouth to kiss them all from 
North to South.’’ In the Bible are mentioned kisses 
of various kinds—friendship, love, passion, sadness, 
respect, and there are many of falseness and treachery. 

In early history the kiss is regarded as an impor- 
tant function in public ceremonials, as, indeed, it’ is 
often regarded in ceremonials of this day. The Roman 
emperors, not content with the ordinary salute upon 
the cheek or hand, demanded that the kiss be bestowed 
upon the foot or upon the ground before them. The 
kiss upon the great toe is among the religious ceremo- 
nials of to-day. It is said that man is the only ani- 
mal that knows how to kiss. Cats and dogs lap their 
young, horses rub noses, and birds coo and put their 
heads together affectionately, but they do not kiss. 
Even the lower savages do not kiss, so from this we 
may take it that it is a sign of intellect and of civiliza- 
tion. 

But to return to the latter-day drama. The play 
that has brought the kiss into especial importance this 
season is that of ‘‘Salome,’’ wherein the heroine has 
a desire to kiss the lips of Jokanaan, and to satisfy 
this desire is willing to sacrifice even the life of the 
man who refuses to be so saluted by her. Without 
the desire for this kiss Salome would not have danced 
the famous dance of the seven veils for Herod, and 
without the dance that monarch would have been cut 
out of three or four pages of good speeches in offering 
gifts of white peacocks and precious jewels to Salome 
when she demands the head of the man whom she de- 
sires to kiss, and finally receives it as per request— 
upon a silver charger. 

The new play, *‘Salomy Jane,’’ in which Eleanor 
Robson appears atthe Liberty Theatre, is written en- 
tirely around a kiss, and the play depends absolutely 
upon this salute. As written by Bret Harte, the 
story, to which the dramatized version closely adheres, 
is as follows: A thief condemned by local jurors was 
riding with his captors through a little mining town in 
the mountains of California to his place of imprison- 
ment or execution, when in a spirit of jocularity some 
one suggests that Salomy Jane, the belle of the settle- 
ment, who stands idly watching the, to her, not un- 
usual scene of a prisoner going to a speedy punishment, 
kiss the man, whom we will call the hero, a final good- 
bye. She has never seen the man before, she is not 


By Harriet Quimby 


especially interested in him nor his fate, and for no 
other reason than that it will for a moment bring her 
into the limelight, Salomy acts upon the suggestion, 
swings up with one foot on the stirrup and kisses the 
prisoner full on the lips. It is the psychological mo- 
ment which marks the turning point in the life of the 
prisoner. Heretofore indifferent to what his fate 
might be in the hands of his captors, and making no 
effort to clear himself, he, from the moment of that 
kiss, becomes a different man. He makes a dash for 
liberty, gains it, and is not recaptured. Later he ap- 
pears at the ranch home of Salomy Jane, and after a 
romantic wooing the girl forgets her ranchman sweet- 
heart and elopes with the stranger whom she had kissed 
good-bye. Without the kiss the man in the story 
would not have awakened to life; without the story 
the play would not have been written, and Salomy, as 
impersonated by the charming Miss Robson, would not 

















THE MOST GREWSOME OF 


ALL STAGE KISSES. 


e opera of that name, raising the 
John the Baptist) to |} 


Olive Fremstad, as ‘‘ Salome,”’ in tl 


head of ‘‘ Jokanaan”’ 


er lips Syror 


to-day be provoking this discussion of the stage kiss. 

The new play of Clyde Fitch, ‘‘ Truth,’’ which has 
rightfully brought him favorable comment from the 
majority of New York critics, hangs not, as one would 
at first suppose, upon a lie, but upon a kiss. As the 
story runs, Becky Warder (Clara Bloodgood), a young 
wife, enters into a flirtation with the frivolous and 
caddish husband of another woman under the guise of 
leading him back into the righteous path. She en- 
courages him at every possible opportunity, until she 
finds herself in a compromising situation, accused by 
the wife of the man whom she is trying to redeem, 
and under suspicion by her own husband. Her belief 
is firm that the faithless husband of the other woman 
and her own ardent admirer is her friend, and she 
sends for him that he may advise her how best to get 
out of the tangle in which she, from her association 
with him, innocent as it has been, is placed. The man 
misunderstands her motive in sending for him, and 
in his egotism he takes her in his arms and kisses 
her. From the moment of that kiss the play begins 
to move. Without it to help the situation she could 
not well have sent the man packing off as she did, 
and the entire plot would have needed a something 
upon which to hang. 

Willie Collier has introduced a somewhat unique 
kissing feature in his new farce, ‘‘ Caught in the 
Rain,’’ now playing at the Garrick Theatre, although 
in this instance the plot does not in any way depend 
upon this scene, and the kisses have no especial signifi- 
cance, except that they apparently turn a confirmed mi- 
sogynist into a devoted lover. But there is-a vast differ- 
ence in stage kisses. The osculatory feature in the Col- 
lier play is handled rather daintily and is pleasing. I 
cannot say as much for the kisses of Blanche Walsh in 
“*The Straight Road,’’ the new Fitch play, now at the 
Astor Theatre, where, as the heroine, Miss Walsh, sits 
on the lap of her best friend’s sweetheart, and by tempt- 
ing him to kiss her proves him false to the woman he 
has professed to love. It is the thought of this queerly- 
constituted stage heroine to do her friend a great favor 
by proving that the man she cares for is fickle and 
worthless. 

Stage kisses! No one but an actor or an actress 
can fully appreciate what they mean. The picture as 
presented to the audience is very pretty, but the vision 
which looms up before the eyes of the poor player is 
something like this: A face covered with a coating 
of cold cream, which has been powdered over with a 
thick layer of pearl-white or brunette powder, as the 


case may be. On the cheeks are daubs of rouge, which 
at that close range in no possible manner suggest, as 
they do to the audience, the rosy cheeks of a country 
lassie. Over the eyes are rubbed a little dark-blue 
powder to make them poetical. The under lids are 
heavily penciled, and a mark extends a quarter of an 
inch from the eye at theend. This makes them larger. 
Upon each separate lash is a bead of black cosmetic, 
which has the effect of making them heavy and long. 
The cherry lips, which to the audience the hero is eager 
to press to his own, are to his distorted vision at such 
close range only a gash of carmine painted into a Cu- 
pid’s bow. The actress sees before her a picture even 
less attractive, for ten chances to one the hero, in ad- 
dition to his grease-paint, wears a false mustache, 
and is also “‘ smelly’’ with tobacco. The glare of the 
footlights tones down this conglomeration of paint, 
and at a distance the faces are actually pretty, but upon 
close inspection they resemble nothing more than a 
very bad oil-painting out of focus. Taken from this 
viewpoint, some of the very impassioned kisses, fea- 
tured in plays such as “* Zaza,’’ ‘*‘Sapho,’’ ete., re- 
quire no little self-sacrifice on the part of the players. 

There are tales afloat in all companies about a mem- 
ber who has eaten onions, much to the discomfort of 
the other players. One story goes that during a tem- 
porary falling out of an actress of more or less promi- 
nence and an actor with whom she was playing ina 
romantic drama, the heroine made a meal of garlic. 
It is not recorded whether or not this heroic means 
effected a reconciliation, but we should judge that it 
would, as the play was filled with kissing scenes and 
no end of love-making between the two leading players. 
Many companies, especially road companies, have regu- 
lar ‘‘onion’’ nights—that is, one member takes it upon 
himself or herself to inform the others that onions are 
on the menu, and allare invited to join. It is only the 
very brave or the very stubborn that refuse to indulge 
in onions under such circumstances. Stage kisses are 
sometimes the cause of much worriment to the stage 
manager, and it not infrequently happens that com- 
plaints pour into his ear from some fastidious actress 
who does not fancy a too realistic kissing-scene, or who 
objects to kissing some one member of the company. 
Actors, too, are occasionally finicky in the matter of 
kissing. 

There are stage kisses of little or no significance, 
and when this is the case they prove to be of very little 
interest as well. The kisses the comedian bestows 
upon the various members of the chorus after each 
verse of his song mean little or nothing. They are 
merely smacks, which to many are not even funny, 
and could well be omitted. With Rose Stahl in the 
““Chorus Lady,’’ at the Hackett Theatre, there are 
several kinds of kisses, the principal being the home 
variety, where father, mother, and sister are treated 
alike. The timid kisses in ‘* Clarice’’ of William Gil- 
lette, recently at the Garrick Theatre, now on tour, are 
in a class by themselves, but they are genuine, for, 
almost all men and women living remember, at some 
period in their lives, of either giving or receiving timid 
kisses. There is also the clumsy kiss. This kind is 
generally seen in grand opera, where the best of sing- 
ers fail to become good actors. 

John Drew’s plays are celebrated for their make- 
believe kisses—a peck on the cheek or a society dab. 
But there are other varieties of society play kisses 
which are tempered by time and place, and are not 
always as innocent as they look. There is the kiss of 
the drinker, and in ‘“‘A Doll’s House,’’ which is so 
often revived to the exclusion of other and better 
Ibsen plays, Helmer, after the evening of the ball, often 
manages to make his kisses very disgusting to the au- 
dience as he does also to his wife, Nora. The kiss of 
reconciliation is always rather pretty, on the stage or 
off. Margaret Anglin and Henry Miller, as the hero and 
heroine of ‘‘ The Great Divide ’’ at the Princess Thea- 
tre, end the play with a kiss of reconciliation when 
Ruth at last realizes that she cares for her uncouth 
lover-husband. Mrs. Fiske, in the ‘‘ New York Idea,’’ 
introduces the kiss of reconciliation in the last act, 
where both the erring husband and the foolish wife give 
up the divorce idea, and all ends happily after a four- 
act series of misunderstanding. 

This citation of the importance of the kiss to the 
drama could be substantiated by reviewing several 
other plays now on the boards at New York, would space 
permit. But it does not. However, we cannot con- 
clude without justifying by a precedent in history one 
more kiss, that of the comic-opera lassie who, with 
the hope of getting into print, rushed up and kissed 
the bronzed cheek of Sir Thomas Lipton when, at the 
invitation of the management and in company with a 
group of others, he took a stroll back of the scenes 
of a Broadway theatre during his recent visit to * 
country. The precedent in this case involved mv 
a personage than Voltaire, who was publicly ! 

a stage-box by the Duchess de Villars. The 
apparently, was not looking for advertiseme 

she kissed the great author at the urgency of ti: 
which had recognized him, and, mad with enthusia 
over some of his recent work, demanded that the laa, 
pay him this honor. 


ADD a little Abbott’s Bitters to a glass of wine and 
you’ll be surprised what a delightful tonic it makes, 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EARTHQUAKE DISASTER IN JAMAICA TO REACH THIS COUNTRY—CITY HALL AT PORT ANTONIO, ADMIRAL EVANS (RIGHT) AND ADMIRAL 
FORTY MILES FROM KINGSTON, BADLY DAMAGED BY THE SHOCK. DAVIS (LEFT), WHO WENT TO KINGS- 
Courtesy of the New York American TONS RELIEF.— Pictorial News Co, 
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THE “INDIANA,” ONE OF THE TWO AMERICAN B TTLE-SHIPS WHICH CARRIED AID TO KINGS- BATTLE-SHIP “ MISSOURI,” ANOTHER OF THE WAR-VESSELS WHOSE ATTEMPTS TO RENDER 
TON, BUT WHICH WERE 800N ORDERED AWAY BY SIR JAMES A. SWETTENHAM, SERVICE TO STRICKEN KINGSTON WERE DISCOURTEOUSLY REPELLED 
BRITISH GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND.—Copyright, 1903, by FE. Muller BY GOVERNOR SWETTENHAM.—C. C. Chester. 
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THRILLING INCIDENT OF THE DISASTER—COLLAPSE OF THE MYRTLE BANK HOTEL, KINGSTON’S FINEST INN, WITH THE LOSS OF MANY LIVES. 
Sketched for Leslie’s Weekly by Arthur Lewis. 


THE TERRIBLE CALAMITY IN THE ISLAND OF JAMAITICA. 


THE FIRST FARTHQUAKE-DISASTER PHOTOGRAPH, DESTRUCTION OF KINGSTON’S BEST HOTEL, AND THE AMERICAN 
WAR-SHIPS WHICH HASTENED TO THE STRICKEN CITY’S AID, BUT WERE ORDERED OFF BY THE. GOVERNOR. 
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outside the *‘ belts,’’ but not at all reas 
inhabitants of those regions, is that, as 


suring to the 
movements of 
strata along old lines of fracture are far more frequent 
than along new ones, the localities which have hereto 
fore been unafflicted by these tremendous convulsion 
of nature may reasonably hope for continued immunity. 


. ‘ "= a. *”¢ . . . 
Fatal “ Fault Planes” again in Jamaica. 
HE CONSENSUS of scientific opinion seems to be 
that the Kingston earthquake, like the 
which wrecked San Francisco, was due to the 
ment of rock-strata along 


tremor 
move 
** fault planes,’’ and not at 
all to voleanic action, though some 
unconfirmed rumors of volcanic 





ment if they are to engage in interstate and foreign 
commerce. ‘'Ordinarily,’’ he says, “‘the imposition 
of fines does little to correct corporate abuses, but if 


the penalty be the denial of the right to continue busi 
ness, a most effective remedy is provided.’’ But Mr. 
Metcalf does not explain in whose hands should be 

lodged the power to decide which 


are the “greatest industrial cor- 





manifestations have been received 
from Jamaica. As Professor Ra ph 
S. Tarr, of Cornell University, ex 
plained in a recent number of this 
paper, Jamaica is located in one of 


the “earthquake belts’’ in which 
mountains are still growing, the 


increasing strain of which finds 
relief in breaking along some new 
fault plane or in renewed move- 
ment along an old one. He and 
other authorities agree that the 
occurrence of an unusual number 
of earthquakes in populous regions 
is not a sign of increased seismic 
activity; earthquakes are occur- 
ring daily, and perhaps hourly, 
throughout the various parts of the 
world subject to them, and have 
been for ages; it only happens 








porations.’’ **Combination of cap- 
ital, like combination of labor, is a 
necessary element of our present 
industrial system,’’ the Pres 
ident in his message. ‘‘It is not 
possible completely to prevent it 

and if it were possible, such com 
plete prevention would do damage 
to the body politic. * * * Our 
effort should be not so much to 
prevent consolidation as such, but 
to so supervise and control it as 
to see that it results in no harm to 
the people.’’ Apart from the hue 
and cry of insincere yellow jour 
nalism against the ‘‘trusts,’”’ a 
settled conviction is beginning to 
prevail that the larger corporate 
enterprises of the country should 
be treated as fairly as the smaller 


says 











that in the last twelve months or 
so more than the ordinary number 
of severe shocks have been felt 
in thickly-peopled districts. 

Little credence need be given those theories which 
attempt to account for earthquakes by means of 
eclipses and phenomena in the solid substance of the 
earth analogous to the movements of tides in water, 
although such theories have more or less prominent 
exponents. A reflection comforting to those living 


THE WORLD'S EARTHQUAKE BELTS, SHOWING JAMAICA'S LOCATION (X) IN THE 
DARKENED PORTIONS OF THE MAP INDICATE EARTHQUAKE AREAS. 


Fair Treatment for Corporations. 
Me: METCALF, in his annual report as Secretary of 

the Department of Commerce and Labor recom- 
mends that “*the greater industrial corporations ’’ be 
required to obtain a license from the Federal govern- 


WEST INDIAN 


ones — given an equal chance to 

solve the problem of adequate 

rights forall concerned. The best 

way to secure this is by a clear 
understanding of the situation on both sides, with 
determined co-operation toward the best interests of 
all. It may not be secured by vindictive legislation 
nor by persecution. The mere fact that a successful 
business enterprise has grown beyond ordinary limits 
should not render it a target for abuse. 


SECTION. 

















A LARGE SECTION OF THE EAST END OF CINCINNATI UNDER WATER—A 


PORTION OF TURKEY RIDGE, WHERE TWO THOUSAND HOUSES WERE FLOODED AND IN DANGER OF BEING SWEPT AWAY. 


























A PLACE RARELY REACHED BY FLOODS, BUT NOW INUNDATED 
FOUR MILES AWAY FROM THE RIVER. 


SPRING GROVE AVENUE, 


RESCUING 


FAMILIES FROM FLOODED HOMES—HORSES -ATTACHED TO 
THE TRUCK IN DANGER OF BEING SUBMERGED. 


























HIGH-WATER STREF-TCAR ENTERING THE FLOODED 
SECTION ON EASTERN AVENUE, EAST END. 


WHOLESALE MERCHANTS FLEEING FROM BUILDINGS NOT FLOODED BEFORE SINCE 1884 


LOOKING EAST ALONG SECOND STREET FROM VINE. 
THE GREAT WESTERN FLOOD WHICH OVERWHELMED CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, AND OTHER “ S. 
REMARKABLE FEATURES OF THE INUNDATION IN CINCINNATI, CAUSED BY THE TREMENDOUS RISE OF SIXTY-FOUR FRET IN THE WATERS OF THE OHIO RIVER. J. R. Schmidt. 
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Le (THIRD PRIZE $2.) MUSICIANS AT AN INDIAN TOBACCO-DANCE THIS DANCE IS A SOLEMN RITE CONDUCTED WITH MUCH DIGNITY AND CEREMONY. Richard Throssel, Montara. 
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(7IRST PRIZE, $5.) THE ICE HARVEST—GETTING READY TO HOUSE THE CRYSTAL BLOCKS. 
’ VW invie Meigs, New York 
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MIDWINTER SLEIGHING IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DELIGHTFUL SCENE ON A QUIET STREET AT ORMOND, FLA., IN MIDWINTER. 
M.C. Tuller, New York. 


James Smith, New Jersey. 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) QUEER OBSERVATORY AT WASH- 
INGTON, MADE OF BARK FROM A REDWOOD TREE. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


A MOUNTAIN OF SNOW, GATHERED UP FROM THE BUSINESS STREETS, DUMPED INTO 
THE BAY, AT THE BATTERY, NEW YORK, AFTER A BLIZZARD. 
C. T. Rellam, New York, 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
NEW YORK WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, MARYLAND THE SECOND, AND MONTANA THE THIRD, 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


HOW PANICS MAY BE POSTPONED. 
I 
' 

[N TIME of abounding prosperity like the present we 

should prepare for adversity. We cannot alto- 
gether prevent the fail- 
ure of the crops on 
which, to a large de- 
gree, our business ac- 
tivity depends. 
Droughts will come 
from time to time. 
But science is arming 
farmers with weapons 
which make droughts 
less disastrous than 
formerly. Discovery, 
invention, and intelli- 
gent precaution are 
making farming less a 
hazard than it used to 
be, and more of a call- 
ing on which forecasts 
can be made with some 
confidence from year 

















to year. We are mak- 

J. W. VAN CLEAVE, ing two blades of grass 
President of the National Association grow where only one 
700%. dy J, C Straus grew before. Crop fail- 


ure is still a menace to 
general business in the 
United States, but this menace is not quite so portent- 
ous as it was once. Nevertheless, there is an especial 
need for conservatism and intelligent precaution in the 
business world in these days of abounding activity, 
when all our great industries and interests are scoring 
new ‘“‘highests.’’ Under any sort of a financial sys- 
tem panics will come sometimes, so long as hope, 
cupidity, and credulity lure men into dangerous paths. 
Panics have a habit of coming with considerable 
regularity. They were here in 1818, 1837, 1857, 
1873, and 1893. All arrived unexpectedly. Under 
the twenty-year law of periodicity another panic 
would be due in 1913. Some of our prominent men 
are predicting that a panic will come earlier than that 
time. By avoiding all sorts of extravagances and 
vulgar display in our business and in our homes, and, 
by refusing to discount the future too much or to ex- 
pand our enterprises too far with borrowed money, 
we can do much toward postponing panics, and also 
toward diminishing panics’ disasters when they come. 
We must keep our political and our commercial con- 
science above suspicion. All quack political remedies 
for real or imagined ills, like government ownership 
of railways, we must shun. We must be clean-hearted 
and clean-handed in all our business transactions at 
home and abroad. 


GREAT CORPORATIONS CHEAPEN SERVICE. 

BY LOGAN G. MC PHERSON, OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

That it is possible for a great organization to pro- 
duce more cheaply and sell more cheaply, that the 
ability of administrative officers can be directed into 
channels for which it is best fitted, that it presents— 
if properly steered—-a formidable resistance to the 
dangers of both the waves of prosperity and the slough 
of adversity, have time and again been demonstrated 
in theory. That in practice all of these advantages 
have not been attained at all times by all corporations ; 
that in practice all of these advantages may not have 
been attained at any one time by all corporations, is 
known to all men. It may even be that there are cor- 
porations which have not in practice attained any of 
these advantages at any time. But it is incontestable 
that every one of these advantages has been attained 
at one time or another by one corporation or another ; 
and the ultimate salvation of any corporation lies in 
its attaining and maintaining in its practice every one 
of these advantages all the time. Though there may 
have been excess and waste it must in the future pro- 
duce more cheaply and continue to produce more cheap- 
ly. Though it may have forced prices up it must in 


the future sell and continue to sell as cheaply as the 
cheapest. Its administration in every way must be 
directed toward the best ends. By the future it is not 
meant—it is too much to hope—that this adjustment 
will be attained in the immediate future, but there is 
reason to hope that it will not be remote. 

When the condition is reached that the production 
and distribution of the commodities of use is through 
organizations so conducted it may seem that the mil- 
lennium will have been reached. But even then there 
will only have been obtained in all of the great in- 
dustries the condition that is foreshadowed, and even 
approximated now, by the industry which was the first 
in the United States to adopt on an extended scale the 
corporate form. For whatever may have been their 
shortcomings in the past, and whatever may be their 
shortcomings in the present, overwhelmed as they now 
are with the stupendous volume of traffic for which 
they had not the means nor the opportunity to prepare 
during the years of lean, it is the simple truth that the 
railroads of the United States produce transportation 
more cheaply and sell transportation more cheaply than 
any other transportation agencies on the face of the 
earth. It is the simple truth, notwithstanding the dis- 
tressing accidents which also are the result of the un- 
precedented demand upon their resources, that their 
management and administration on the whole are not 
surpassed by those of any organization of men for ma- 
terial ends at present existent on this earth. 

NO RADICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRALI- 

ZATION, 


\ I HA F HE * EVIEW OF RE I 


The old balance between the power of the State and 
the free range of individual action is not shifting in 
any very perceptible 
manner. There is the 
constant give and take, 
as experience points 
the way. In thestrict- 
er regulation of the 
national highways of 
commerce, for ex- 
ample, the State adds 
with one hand far 
more to individual initi- 
ative and freedom in 
economic life than it 
takes away with the 
other hand. In remov- 
ing children from fac- 
tories and _ sending 
them to school, the 
State does not neces- 
sarily exhibit a tend- 
ency toward socialistic 
exercise of power. 
Rather it shows in 
effect its determina- 
tion to build up a de- 
mocracy capable of maintaining economic freedom and 
personal initiative. When governmental authority ex- 
tends quarantines, regulates and controls water supply 
under the test of the bacteriologists, or asserts its 
power in many other new directions, it does not follow 
that the domain of individual freedom is narrowed. It 
is simply that old principles require new applications 
as the conditions alter in every direction. The prac- 

















DR. ALBERT SHAW, 


Editor of 7he American Monthly 
Review of Reviews 


- tical compromise between social authority and private 


liberty is changing in details rather than in essential 
bearings. The greater intensity of associated life in 
all its forms is accompanied by a wider range of polit- 
ical activities. In the very nature of the case, what 
we may call the federative balance will adjust itself 
according to convenience and experience between the 
central government and the State or local authorities. 
Those matters of large and general interest which best 
can be dealt with by the authority which has wide- 
spread jurisdiction appropriately will devolve upon the 
central government, while the States and municipali- 
ties will hold for themselves whatever authority they 
need for the political tasks that they best can perform. 


riik CHURCHILL ASSAILED AS HOSTILE TO 
RELIGION, 


A 


Religion is truth and goodness, the church false- 
hood and evil. I tell you frankly I cannot agree with 
those who believe the 
church is an organiza- 
tion indispensable for 
religion. The church 
has ever been a cruel 
and lying institution, 
which, in seeking for 
temporal advantages, 
has perverted and dis- 
torted the true Chris- 
tian doctrine. All the 
concordats have been 
for it nothing but com- 
pacts with the state 
whereby the church 
supported the state in 
return for specific ma- 
terial advantages. 
Christianity has ever 
been simply a pretext . 
for the church. I may 
be told that there have COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, 
been and still are in the lhe famous Russian novelist and 
Catholic world men and ial it 
women of holy life, but 
I answer that these sainted lives are not due to the 
church, but rather in spite of the church. In spite of 
all the efforts of church and state to unite the two 
principles, true Christianity (love, humility, and kind- 
ness) and that of the state (physical force and vio- 
lence), the contradiction has become in our time so 
flagrant that a solution is bound to come. Several 
symptoms prove this: First, the religious movement 
is not confined to France, but exists in all Christian 
countries; second, the revolution in Russia; third, 
the extraordinary military and industrial progress 
which is manifesting itself in the Orient, in China, and 
especially in Japan. The present religious movement 
which is going on not only in Catholic countries, but 
throughout the whole civilized world, is, I believe, 
nothing but the unrest accompanying the exit from 
the dilemina. 

















Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


NOTABLE tribute of friendship paid by the United 
States government to Great Britain was the pres- 
entation of the bark Resolute to Queen Victoria by 
Captain Henry J. Hartstene, U. S. N., on December 
16th, 1856. Abandoned by her British crew, the Reso- 
lute, which had been employed in arctic exploration, 
was rescued by Captain Buddington, a New London 
whaler, and subsequently purchased by Congress, 
which voted its return to the British government. On 
the day set for the presentation, the Queen, accompa- 
nied by the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales (now 
King Edward VII.), and the Princess Alice, visited the 
ship, which was moored at Trinity wharf, Cowes. 
Captain Hartstene addressed the Queen in these 
words: ‘‘Allow me to welcome your Majesty on 
board the Resolute, and in obedience to the will of my 
countrymen and of the President of the United States, 
to restore her to you, not only as an evidence of a 
friendly feeling to your sovereignty, but as a token of 
love, admiration, and respect to your Majesty person- 
ally.’’ A huge cake had been prepared for presenta- 
tion to her Majesty in honor of the occasion, but owing 
to some point of royal etiquette she could not taste it, 
and Captain Hartstene brought it to the United States 
as a memorial of the day. 

Another evidence of British and American good- 
will was afforded by the Masonic ball given by the 
Grand Lodge of Canada, which took place on New 
Year’s eve, 1856, at the Donegana Hotel, in Mont- 
real, und was attended by several distinguished Ma- 
sons from the United States. 
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CAPTAIN HARTSTENE, U. 8. N., RESTORING TO QUEEN VICTORIA THE BRITISH BARK “ RESOLUTE,” 
PRESENTED BY CONGRESS.— Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, January $1st, 1857, and copyrighted. 


GRAND MASONIC BALL AT THE DONEGANA HOTEL, MONTREAL, DECEMBER 318T, 1856. 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, January 3lst, 1857, and copyrighted. 
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The Government's Plan To Save Historic Ruins 


By Mrs. C, R. Miller 
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CLIFF RUINS IN WALNUT CANYON, ARIZONA, 
SHOWING THE EXCELLENT MASONRY OF 
A TWO-ROOMED HOUSE. 


REMARKABLE BRIDGE FORMED BY A PETRIFIED TREE, WHICH VANDALS 


TRIED TO CUT IN TWO-—-THE GOVERNMENT BUILT 
ABUTMENTS TO PRESERVE IT. 





HUGE CLIFF OVERHANGING THE DESERTED 
HOUSES OF A VANISHED RACE 
IN WALNUT CANYON. 









































STRANGE FACE CARVED BY ANCIENT PEOPLE ON THE ROCK NEAR 
. CLIFF HOMES IN THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA. 


T LAST Congress has been awakened to the fact 
that the United States possesses relics of pre- 
historic times that may be of inestimable value and 
that stringent legislation is necessary to preserve 
them. For a number of years archzologists have 
urged Congress to prevent vandals and curiosity 
seekers from destroying the ruins in the great South- 
west, and at the close of the last session a law was 
passed which provides that all explorations must be 
made with permission of the government, and must 
be undertaken for the benefit of museums, colleges, 
or universities, with a view of increasing knowledge 
as to the lives and achievements of a race long since 
extinct. A heavy fine may be imposed upon persons 
who willfully disfigure or appropriate any historic 
relic. It also gives the President the right to reserve 
all lands upon which historical or scientific objects are 
discovered. 

For some time explorations have been going on 
among the cliff dwellings, pueblos, and aboriginal 
cemeteries of the Southwest, and while the discov- 
eries are not likely to prove as interesting as those 
of foreign countries, they are none the less valu- 
able to the United States in preserving the early 
history ef the country. Several years ago a forest 
ranger was sent by the government, to guard the 
great petrified forest of Arizona—that magnificent 
natural wonder which spreads over two thousand 
acres. An enterprising firm began to ship the petri- 
fied wood to the East for the purpose of making 
pedestals and grinding the smaller specimens into 
emery. This was fortunately stopped before a very 
large amount had been shipped. While the supply 
seemed enormous, the shipping of car-loads at a 
time would have soon depleted the forest. At pres- 
ent the ‘‘ranger’’ accompanies the tourists who are 
allowed to take away only such pieces as'they can 
carry. Vandalism came near destroying the greatest 
wonder of the forest—a huge tree which had fallen 
across a chasm and forms a natural stone bridge. An 
attempt was made by some unknown person or per- 
sons to divide the bridge in the centre, and while they 
did not succeed, the stone was so badly cut and the 
bridge so weakened that it had to be supported by 
stone abutments, which not only mar its beauty but 
materially detract from its worth as a natural phe- 
nomenon. The law above referred to will seek out and 
punish such fiendish vandalism. The cliff dwellings of 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona will also 
be protected, and by scientific explorations much valu- 


ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE OF THE WALNUT CANYON 
DWELLINGS IN THE ROCK. 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


able knowledge may be acquired of this strange race 
of people who dwelt in these hovels hung, as it were, 
between the earth and the sky. 

I recall a strenuous day among the queer cliff ruins 
of Walnut Canyon, in Arizona. Here, about nine 
miles from Flagstaff, the plateau is abruptly broken 
by a canyon six to eight hundred feet deep, three miles 
long, and about a quarter of a mile wide. Looking 
down from above one sees Walnut Creek like a tiny 
thread of silver rippling between the rocks, while on 
the other side are hundreds of cliff dwellings hung like 
eagles’ nests upon the face of the precipice. The 
homes were approachable only by cautious climbing, 
and many times we were compelled to crawl upon our 
hands and knees, only to be pricked by the stickers of 
the many beautiful cactus plants covered with brilliant 
red flowers, which grew in abundance all around us. 
A misstep meant certain death on the rocks below, 
and climbing over the cliffs was slow work. Some of 
these ruins have never been entered, although they 
were discovered in 1874. The walls of the canyon are 
deeply eroded in straight lines, and these recesses form 
the roofs and floors of the houses. They are walled 
up in front and at each end with masonry not inferior 
to the work of a skilled mechanic of the present day. 
An opening is left between the stones to be used as a 
doorway. The houses are partitioned off with mar- 
velous skill, and some contain several rooms. There 
seems to have been little attempt at decoration of the 
walls, as we found only a few pictographs or drawings, 
simple in design and crude in execution, and similar to 
ones we afterward examined in the cliff ruins hung 
in the walls of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 
These drawings add to the mystery, for the Indians of 
that section have no idea as to their meaning. 

We climbed from one ledge to another, fascinated 
by the very mystery of the place. A few of the 
houses have more the appearance of a fortress than of 
a dwelling, and some archzologists contend that at one 
time in the remote past hostile plainsmen made war 
upon these people, which caused them to build unas- 
sailable shelters among the rocks, while another ad- 
vances the theory that it may have been necessary to 
protect themselves from wild beasts which roamed 
about the plateau at night. All this is mere conjec- 
ture, as so far there are no traditions of this race or any 
evidence from which a trustworthy deduction can be 
made as to the time when they existed or the manners 
and customs under which they regulated their personal, 
domestic, or tribal relations. 


CURIOUS PICTOGRAPHS ON THE WALL OF A 
GRAND CANYON DWELLING. 


Late in the evening we returned to the dilapidated 
team waiting for us at the top of the canyon and 
drove back to Flagstaff through a May snow-storm. 
This is not uncommon, for the little town is about 
seven thousand feet above sea level. The next day I 
found some valuable specimens of pottery on sale at a 
large trading post. The greater part of it has been 
unearthed in the cliff dwellings throughout Arizona, 
many of which were ruined by the ruthless and care- 
less digging of people to whom these relics had only 
a commercial value. The pottery was of a much finer 
quality than that now made by the Indians who live 
near by. The dealer asked fabulous prices for his 
curious antiques, from the fact that ‘‘ the government 
was about to put a stop to the digging among the 
ruins.”” The potiery, together with the splendid 
masonry, leads one to believe that the residents of 
these strange cities were not without a trace of civili- 
zation. 

The new law will protect these interesting relics, 
around which lingers a charm of mystery which not 
only pleases the curious, but defies the ingenuity of 
the antiquarian. The United States, in this legisla- 
tion, is merely following the example of the European 
countries where similar laws have been in force for 
generations. 

* e 


A Plague of Beavers in Maine. 


FOR years the beaver has been protected by law in 
Maine. Now there is a beaver house on nearly 
every stream in certain localities, and so destructive to 
trees are the operations of the little animals that lum- 
bermen are asking the Legislature to repeal the law. 


A Delicious Drink. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of water and su- 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 
° + 


Milk That Is Wholesome. 


SINCE the scientific handling and preservation of 
milk, originated by Gail Borden in the early ’50’s, the 
use of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has become gen- 
eral ; but for those purposes where an unsweetened 
milk is preferred, Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk fills every requirement. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS ON THE ROOF OF THEIR QUARTERS, JUMPING FROM GRIZZLY BEARS FROM ALASKA GROUPED ON THE ROCKS THAT REMIND THEM 
PLACE TO PLACE WITH SURE FOOTING.—Blauvelt OF THEIR NATIVE HABITAT.—Sanborn. 


ALLIGATORS AND TURTLES PROVIDED WITH A BETTER SUNNING PLACE 
THAN THEY HAD IN THE FLORIDA SWAMPS.-— Blauvelt. 











THE “ STAGE KISS” OF THE POLAR BEARS DISPORT- > \\ A GOAT FROM THE ROCKIES COMING DOWN FROM 
ING IN THE POOL IN THEIR CAGE.—Sanborn. 4 THE ROOF OF HIS LOG-HUT.— Blauvelt. 
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ARTIFICIAL CAVES BUILT FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE GOATS DOHONG, AN EDUCATED ORANG- SLEDGE DOGS FROM THE ARCTIC REGIONS, PRESENTED TO THE “ Z00” BY 
AND THE BIG-HORNED MOUNTAIN SHFEP.— Blanvelt. OUTANG, WHICH DISPLAYS THE ZEIGLER POLAR RELIEF EXPEDITION.— Sanborn. 
MUCH INTELLIGENCE.—Sanborn. ; 


AMERICAN BISONS AT THE FEEDING HOUR—-MEMBERS OF THE LARGEST HERD EXTANT EXCEPTING THE ONE IN YELLOWSTONE PARK.— Biauvelt. 


CURIOUS FEATURES OF THE BRONX PARK “ZOO,” AT NEW YORK. 


ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY LIVING IN SURROUNDINGS THAT RESEMBLE THEIR NATURAL STATE, AND OTHER THINGS 
OF INTEREST.—Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt and Elwin R. Sanborn. 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST DRY-DOCKS STILL IN USE IN AMERICA—OPENED IN 1833 CLUSTER CF SHIPPING AT THE YARD 


GUN-BOATS “ALVARADO” AND “ SANDOVAL,” CAPTURED 
AND UTILIZED IN REPAIRING MANY NOTED VESSELS 


FROM SPAIN, IN FOREGROUND ; FLOTILLA OF TORPEDO-BOATS IN CENTRE ; 
OF THE AMERICAN NAVY DERELICT DESTROYER (WITH TALL MASTS) IN BACKGROUND. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PORTSMOUTH, VA., NAVY YARD, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH AN AREA OF THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ACRES, AND MANY BUILDINGS. 








HUGE BOILER INSTALLED IN THE CRUISER “ SAN 
FRANCISCO,” RECENTLY OVERHAULED 
AND PUT IN GOOD CONDITION. 























OLD-TIME MONITOR “‘ CANONICUS,” WHICH IS TO BE RESTORED TO 
REPRESENT THE FAMOUS FIRST “ MONITOR,” THE 
ANTAGON'ST OF THE “ MERRIMAC.” 


POURING MOLTEN METAL IN THE PATTERN SHOP 
WHERE THE TEMPERATURE WAS ONE 
HUNDRED AND TEN DEGREES, 



































RUSHING WORK ON THE NEW DRY-DOCK, FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET LONG, SEVERAL VESSELS IN ONE OF THE NAVAL DRY-DOCKS UNDERGOING 
AND TO COST $910,000. REPAIRS AT THE SAME TIME. 


ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S MOST IMPORTANT NAVAL PLANTS. 


SHIPPING AND DRY-DOCKS, CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR SHOPS, AND SCENES OF ACTIVITY AT THE GREAT 
PORTSMOUTH, VA., NAVY YARD.—Pholographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller 
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Food Adulteration in Early Times—Pure Food No. 5 


[This is the fifth of a series of articles on the pure-food question 
to be written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by an eminent chemist, cfficially 
connected with the department of health in a large Western State. 
Readers who desire information regarding the purity of medicines, 
food products, or any similar articles of domestic consumption, are 
invited to address their inquiries to “The Pure Food Department,”’ 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Only such inqui- 
ries will be received as can be inserted in the columns of this paper 

Epitor LESsLIE’s WEEKLY. 
HERE is nothing new about food adulteration. We 
are apt to think of it as a development of modern 

business ways, and a result of commercialism car- 
ried to extremes. We are mistaken in such beliefs, 
and our present restrictive food laws were not passed 
to check any nineteenth-century practices, but to con- 
trol conditions that are as old as civilization itself. 
Food adulteration began when commerce developed. 
While our progenitors were roaming about in a semi- 
civilized state, living off the day’s catch of fish or ani- 
mals, there was no exchange of food products between 
families or tribes, and, therefore, no adulteration. 
But when their abodes became fixed and tribal life had 
developed, interdependence of one family on its neigh- 
bor, and then one village on another, created trade. 
And with trade or bartering or any form of commerce 
that has for its object an exchange of produce came 
the opportunity for deceit. The man who could not 
do business fairly soon learned the tricks that gave 
him an advantage over his more honest competitor. 

The Greeks and Romans had their troubles no less 
than we of to-day. Pliny tells us that the bakers of 
Rome used to mix with their dough a white earth that 
was soft to the touch and sweet to the taste, and so 
make bread that had weight and good appearance, but 
no food value. He also speaks of wine adultera- 
tion, and says that even the rich could not be sure that 
their beverages were pure. The famous wines of Fa- 
lerno were adulterated in the cellars, and wines from 
Gaul were artificially colored by aloes and other drugs. 
In Athens wine adulteration was so common that spe- 
cial inspectors were appointed to detect and stop the 
practice. One Canthare, a wine merchant, made his 
mark on the page of history because of his skill in 
giving the flavors of age and maturity to new wines, 
and in his time the phrase, ** Artificial as Canthare ”’ 
was the common expression for clever deceit. 

Throughout Europe, from the eleventh century on- 
ward, food adulteration was very generally practiced 
by bakers, brewers, spice-mongers, and vintners. But 
at this period moral standards were low, and trades 
people who adulterated their 


or made of inferior materials, was made a religious 
penance. Thus in 1525 a baker who made “false 
bread ’’ was condemned by tlie court to be taken from 
prison to the cross before the “‘ Eglise des Carmes,”’ 
and from there to the gate of Notre Dame and other 
public places in Paris, in his shirt, having his head and 
feet bare, with small loaves hung around his neck, and 
holding a lighted wax candle, and at each step he was 
to make ** amende honorable’ and ask mercy and pardon 
of God, the king, and of justice for his offense. In still 
later times the punishments for food adulteration were 
very severe. In 1699a baker was convicted of making 
bread of bad and unwholesome flour. Sacks filled with 
good flour and others filled with bad were found in his 
shop, and it was shown that he mixed the two together 
in the dough. - He was fined 500 livres, his oven demol- 
ished and his shop closed for six months, with a placard 
upon it stating the crime and punishment. 

Wines were very liable to adulteration, and many 
laws were passed to control the practice. But, as now, 
laws not enforced become valueless, so that in 1708 it 
was necessary to appoint two hundred inspectors of 
wine and drinks in Paris alone. Goods found to be 
impure were spilled on the pavement and the dealers 
fined and placarded around the city. It is a singular 
thing that as early as 1396 the coloring of butter with 
saucy flowers or other herbs and drugs was forbidden 
by law. Five hundred years later it is permitted by 
law, and to us is given the privilege denied the Pa- 
risian of early days—that of eating June butter in 
January. 

In England food adulteration was early recognized 
as a crime and punished as such. The laws of 1582 
contained the following regulation, which is in effect 
quite similar to our new meat inspection laws: ** Butch- 
ers that sell measly pork or bad flesh shall for the first 
offense be grievously fined, for the second offense sent 
to the pillory, for the third offense committed to 
prison until ransomed, and the fourth time they shall 
leave the town, and thus ought all transgressors be 
punished, such as cooks who serve, roast, bake, or 
otherwise dress fish or flesh unwholesome for man’s 
body.’’ It is interesting to see that the final punish- 
ment was banishment. Evidently those old law- 
makers learned by experience that the food adultera- 
tor is often so determined to prey upon the people that 
he cannot be reformed by restrictive laws or fines or 
prisons, and is fit only to be cast out. 

In 1316 the London spice merchants were prohibited 


from adulterating by weighting with water, reducing 
the strength or substituting bad for good spices. As 
early as the reign of Edward the Confessor we find in 
the Doomsday Book an account of the punishment of a 
knavish brewer who sold bad beer, and in the sixteenth 
century “‘ale tasters’’ were appointed, whose duty it 
was to determine the wholesomeness of beer and ale 
and to prosecute offenders. The ale was not only 
tasted, hut some of it was spilled on a wooden bench, 
on which the ale taster, attired in leather breeches, 
took his seat. If sugar had been added to the beer 
the taster rose with difficulty ; but if it was pure the 
breeches would not adhere, thus showing in a crude 
but effective manner the quality of the sample. 

The wine dealers of old England learned how to 
make artificial wine and how to change flavors and 
color by adding certain weeds, drugs, andsulphur. Ad- 
dison was so impressed with the extent of wine adul- 
teration that he wrote in the Tatler of the makers of 
artificial wines: ‘* These subtle philosophers are daily 
employed in the transmutation of liquors, and by the 
power of magical drugs and incantations raise under 
the streets of London the choicest product of the hills 
and valleys of France; they squeeze Bordeaux out of 
the sloe and draw champagne from an apple.’’ 

So we see that the wine dealer who mixes alcohol, 
water, color, sugars, and flavoring essences together 
and calls it genuine California wine is doing no new 
thing ; that the modern baker who makes short-weight 
loaves out of damaged grains is but walking in the 
footsteps his craft made on the streets of Rome two 
thousand years ago; that the druggist who sells im- 
pure chemicals, the spice-grinder who mixes sawdust 
with his spices, the miller who grinds corn-meal with 
his flour, the brewer who makes bad beer, and the 
butcher who sells unwholesome meat are not modern 
pests at all. Every one of them is but putting into 
present-day practices the tricks that have bothered 
trade and cheated the consumer for a thousand vears 
or more, 
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Thousands of Centenarians in Europe. 


HE common theory that longevity is promoted by a 
placid and regular life seems to be refuted by 
population statistics of the Balkan states, a region 
whose frequent condition is one of turbulence and ex- 
citement. The amazing fact is disclosed that the num- 
ber of centenarians in this section of Europe apparent- 
ly exceeds that on all the rest 

———s of the globe, Bulgaria has 





products indulged in an inno- ——___——~ 
cent pastime, when compared 


3,883 persons more than one 
hundred years old, Roumania 





highway robbery and midnight 
violence. The Germans early 
saw,the evils of fraud in food, 
and in 1400 two wine-sellers 
were branded and punished for 
adulterating their wares with 
earth, eggs, albumen, milk, 
mustard, salt, and cther for- 
eign materials: In 1435, says 
the old chronicle, “‘ were the 
tayerner, Christian Corper, 
and his*wife put on a cask in 
which. he had sold false wine 
and then exposed to the pil- 
lory. «They were punished be- 
cause they roasted pears and 
put them into new sour wine 
to sweeten it. Some pears 
were hung around their necks 
like unto a Paternoster.’’ It 
further appears that they nar- 
rowly escaped being burnt. A 
little later in the same century 
a wine merchant at Beibrich 
on the Rhine, who was caught 
adulterating wine, was con- 
demned to drink six quarts of 
his product. We must con- 
clude the punishment was as 


with the common mid-day E 
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1,084, and Servia 578. Every 
one in a hundred Bulgarians 
has lived beyond the century 
mark. The records show 
that ina single year as many 
as 350 centenarians have died 
in Bulgaria. That principal- 
ity holds the world’s record 
for people of great age. 

Of the other countries of 
Europe Spain, according to 
{figures from the same source, 
comes next to Servia with 410 
centenarians in a population 
of 18,000,000, followed by 
France with 213, out of 40,- 
000,000 people, England with 
146, Germany with only sev- 
enty-eight, in a population of 
55,000,000, Scotland with 
forty-six, and Norway with 
twenty-three. Sweden has 
oniy ten centenarians, Bel- 
gium but five, and Denmark 
no more than two. Switzer- 
land does not claim a single 
inhabitant who has lived so 
long as a century. 

The foregoing compilation 








severe as his wine was bad, for 
the tale gravely relates that 
the man died. 

In very early times the 
legal penalty for food adul- 
teration was capital punish- 
ment, and it is recorded that in 1269 the law of Ripen 
punished the seller of false honey and wax with death. 
In Nuremberg, in the fourteenth century, Jobst Fen- 
deker was burnt, together with his false saffron, and 
a year later two men and a woman were burnt alive 
for the same offense. In the fifteenth century the 
Germans had a milder method of punishing the food 
adulterator that might well be applied to some of our 
modern merchants who harbor the idea that sharp 
methods make a successful business. The offender 
was placed in a basket fastened to the end of a long 
pole, and then dipped into a pool of muddy water until 
judged sufficiently purged of his misdeeds. Such treat- 
ment was more harsh than the modern police court fine 
by proxy, but it was probably also a better corrective 
of lax business morals. 

Food adulteration was also common in France, and 
we learn that in 1382 the mixing of pease, beans, and 
bran with corn by the miller was forbidden. Later 
millers were forbidden to be bakers because it ap- 
peared that if the two trades were combined the op- 
portunity for fraud would be greater. The punish- 
ment of bakers of false bread, whether of short weight 


MOST WIDELY-KNOWN AMERICAN SAILING-SHIP—THE FINE FOUR-MASTED CLIPPER “ SHENANDOAH,” BUILT BY THE 
LATE ARTHUR SEWALL, OF MAINE, THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


IN BRYAN’S FIRST CAMPAIGN.—Higgins & Son. 


A Famous American Sailing Ship. 


‘THE MOST representative of American square-rigged 
vessels, the list of which is now not a long one, is 
the famous four-masted clipper, Shenandoah. Her re- 
cent arrival at New York from Port Townsend was 
greeted by the maritime reporters with an enthusiasm 
savoring of affection. It had been more than a year 
since she was seen in New York harbor. As she lay 
at anchor on the day after her arrival her graceful 
outlines were a delight to a multitude of beholders. 
Every deep-sea captain is familiar with the picture of 
the Shenandoah and with her history. In the early part 
of the Spanish war there got afloat a rumor that she 
had been captured and burned, and many read it with 
something of the sorrow of a personal affliction. The 
memory of Arthur Sewall is more illustrious on account 
of his having been the builder of the Shenandoah than 
it is because he was once the Democratic candidate 
for the vice-presidency. Bryanand Sewall were beaten 
by McKinley and Roosevelt, but if there were a ballot 
for the most popular of American sailing ships the 
Shenandoah would be elected by a great majority. 


of centenarian census figures 
includes only the countries 
above named. Judging from 
reports in the daily press, 
however, a roster of persons 
in the United States whose 
age equals or surpasses ten decades would put this 
nation high up on the list in the matter of long-lived 
units. This country also presents many examples of 
very aged people who are still hale and active. 
os © . 


At the First Sign 


OF BABY’s TORTURING, DISFIGURING HUMOR USE 
CUTICURA SOAP AND CUTICURA OINTMENT. 


Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender solici- 
tude, not only because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be life- 
long and mar its future happiness and prosperity. 
Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted 
children to acquaint themselves with the best, the 
purest, and most effective treatment available, viz., 
warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cures 
made in childhood are in most cases speedy, permanent, 
and economical. 
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A Business Magnate’s Royal Welcome. 


( NE OF the most notable New Year receptions in 

the history of the ancient city of St. Augustine, 
Fla., was accorded the business men of that city on 
January Ist, last, by Mr. H. M. Flagler, the Standard 
Oil magnate and owner of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way and of a chain of palatial hotels stretching from 
St. Augustine to Key West. Inthe famed Ponce de 
Leon Hotel Mr. and Mrs. Flagler received not only 
the business men of the city, but also a very large and 
representative delegation from the various labor organ- 
izations of St. Augustine. Between 400 and 500 filed 
into the rotunda of the palatial hostelry and shook 
hands with the noted multi-millionaire and his charm- 
ing wife. 

This reception was at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Flagler, in view of the fact that she and 
Mr. Flag'ter have become residents of St. 
Augustine and desired to make the acquaint- 
ance of their fellow-citizens. Through the 
board of trade and Business Men’s League 
invitations were disseminated among the 
merchants and the sons of toil. Host and 
hostess took their stand in the rotunda and 
greeted each guest in turn with a few pleas- 
ant remarks, expressing pleasure in num- 
bering them among their friends. Still 
further was the exchange of courtesies 
heightened by the effect of a mammoth 
Christmas-tree, blazing with electric bulbs 
and filling the centre of the spacious rotunda. 
Immediately following the introductions the 
guests were invited into the west wing of 
the great dining salon, where punch and a 
light collation were served. The cordial re- 
ception evoked addresses, and to these Mr. 
Flagler responded. 

On behalf of the city, Mayor Boyce ex- 
pressed the great pleasure he experienced 
in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Flagler as resi- 
dents of St. Augustine. He wished both 
many happy and prosperous new years. 
Mr. B. Genovar, chairman of the board of 
county commissioners, stated that he es- 
teemed the honor of joining in the greeting 
to one who had been instrumental in trans- 
forming the east coast of Florida into a ver- 
itable paradise. Mr. O. B. Smith, president 
of the Business Men’s League, delivered an 
appropriate address and presented a hand- 
somely bound copy of the same to Mr. Flag- 
ler. Mr. W. A. MacWilliams, president of 
the board of trade, reviewed the great work 
of Mr. Flagler in Florida, and conveyed to 
him the heartiest welcome on behalf of the 
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hundred throats swelled the volume until the spacious 
room echoed with the familiar old song. As the last 
notes died away Mr. MacWilliams raised his glass and 
proposed a toast to Mrs. Flagler. Cheers greeted the 
toast, and when quiet was restored Mr. Ingraham, 
third vice-president of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
replied for Mrs. Flagler. He said that Mrs. Flagler 
had become a property owner in St. Augustine; that 
she loved the old town, and that she believed it could 
be rendered one of the loveliest places in existence, 
and with the co-operation of the people of the ancient 
city she would endeavor to make it so. In her behalf 
he wished all a happy New Year. The orchestra then 
struck up “‘ Dixie,’’ in honor of the Southland, of 


which Mrs. Flagler is a daughter, and the throng 
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New Head of a Gigantic Railway System. 


| IKE his predecessor, the late A. J. Cassatt, James 

~ McCrea, the new head of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has worked his way up through most of the grades 
in the railway service. His first work after complet- 
ing his engineering studies was that of a rodman, and 
he advanced through the grades of assistant engineer 
and division superintendent on other roads until he 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania in 1871. At 
the time of Mr. Cassatt’s death, Mr. McCrea was first 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burg, a position which he had held for fifteen years. 
He was also acting most efficiently as president of 
several middle Western railroads. 

Mr. McCrea is a big man physically as 
well as mentally. Heis six feet two inches 
tall, and has an athletic figure, carrying his 
two hundred pounds gracefully. His con- 
versation is direct and forcible and not de- 
void of humor. He isa hard worker, but 
finds time for relaxation, his chief amuse- 
ments being golf and billiards. He is fifty- 
seven years old. 

It is understood that his policy will dif- 
fer in no essential particulars from that laid 
down by Mr. Cassatt, who is said to have 
had him in view as his successor. The 
friendship of the two men dated from the 
time when they were surveyors in the field. 
Meeting Cassatt one day, the young McCrea 
jokingly said: ‘‘ Alex, when I’m president 
of the road I’ll not have rodmen like you.”’ 
‘** Jimmy,’’ Cassatt replied, ‘‘if all the rod- 
men were like you there wouldn’t be any 
road to be president of.’’ More than forty 
years afterward, when Mr. McCrea was 
made manager of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg, Mr. Cassatt telegraphed 
him: ‘‘Jimmy McCrea: If you had held 
the rod there wouldn’t be any office for you 
to fill out there.’’ And Mr. McCrea an- 
swered: ‘‘ Sandy Cassatt : They must have 
given you that post you’re holding in self- 
defense. ’’ 

Railroad men speak with wonder of the 
new president’s personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of the employés of the road. 
He is said to have an understudy in his 
mind for every important position in the 
system, and to know by sight almost all of 
the younger men along the line. It is his 
custom to ask them how they are getting on 
whenever he meets them, and to drop a word 
of encouragement forthem. He is credited 











business men of the city. Mr. Antonio 
Entenza, representing the labor organiza- 
tions, assured Mr. Flagler that he enjoyed 
the love and confidence of the army of em- 
ployés in his service, and said that he was satisfied that 
the knowledge of the same would add to the happiness 
of the new year for his host. Mr. A. W. Corbett, one 
of the young leading business men of the town, men- 
tioned that when a boy he had fished in the stream 
which occupied the site where the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
now stands. He said the transformation of the marsh 
and mud into one of the most beautiful spots in the 
country alone was sufficient to wring words of appreci- 
ation from the people of the city. He dwelt on:the 
other improvements made by Mr. Flagler, and assured 
the latter that the most cordial relations between him 
and the citizens would result from the reception. 
Replying to the words 
of welcome, Mr. Flagler 


JAMES MC CREA, 


Who rose from rodman to be president of the great Pennsylvania Railroad.—Gutekunst 


cheered again and again. Mr. and Mrs. Flagler and 
their guests.posed on the steps of the rotunda for the 
accompanying photograph, taken by the correspondent 
of LESLIE’S WEEKLY exclusively for this paper. 

The reception continued for a little over an hour, 
and during that brief period a friendship was cemented 
between Mr. and Mrs. Flagler and the people of St. 
Augustine which promises to endure while life lasts. 
Mrs. Flagler is a charming hostess, democratic to the 
core. _ She passed among her guests chatting brightly 
and proffering costly perfectos. Before departing, the 
guests sought Mr. and Mrs. Flagler and again heartily 
renewed their expressions of good-will. A. E. D. 


with being really rather more interested in 
the younger than in the older men. 

The great extent of Mr. McCrea’s new 
responsibilities is shown by a few figures 
gathered from the last annual report of the 
Pennsylvania system. It has 11,011 miles of track, 
and carried on all its trains and boats 126,084,223 pas- 
sengers in twelve months. Its net earnings were 
$73,969,249 last year. Its equipment consists -of 
6,045 locomotives, 5,247 passenger cars, 218,595 
freight cars, thirty-four ferry-boats, thirty-three 
steamboats, and 370 other vessels, besides snow-plows, 
hand-cars, and miscellaneous rolling stock to the num- 
ber of 9,166. * 


The Greatest of Monopolies. 


T IS strange that the daily papers in New York City, 
which are filled from day to day with the bitterest 
denunciation of so-called 





said he was unable to 
express his gratification 
and appreciation of the 
good-will so sincerely 
displayed. He said he 
had been denied a gifted 
tongue, but he tried to 
do things rather than 
talk things. He referred 
to a memento presented 
to him some twenty 
years ago by the native 
people of this city, and 
said it was among his 
most honored and appre- 
ciated possessions. He 
said he loved St. Augus- 
tine, and when his life 
ended his body would re- 
pose here. (A fine mau- 
soleum was completed 
about a month ago ata 
cost of $100,000 for Mr. 
Flagler. It is an addi- 
tion to the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church.) 
He thanked the assem- 
blage for their kind ut- 
terances, and assured 
them that they were re- 
ciprocated. Wishing all 
a happy New Year, he 
elosed his remarks. 
Instantly the strains 
of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ 








monopolies of various 
kinds, have nothing to 
say in regard to the 
greatest of all the mo- 
nopolies—that of the tel- 
ephone companies. This 
is stranger still, in view 
of the fact that an oppo- 
sition telephone com- 
pany is making a deter- 
mined effort to enter the 
territory and break the 
monopoly. The new 
company not only offers 
to pay the city generous- 
ly for the franchise, but 
offers also to give a serv- 
ice rate to the public 
much lower than the 
monopoly charges. To 
suppress its competitors, 
the New York Telephone 
Company has the assur- 
ance to ask that its 
monopoly be recognized 
and perpetuated by the 
city, that no other tele- 
phone company be per- 
mitted within its limits, 
and in return for this it 
offers to give the city a 
miserable pittance of a 
ae bonus each year. If the 
: Standard Oil Company 
dk or any of the other so- 








from an orchestra hidden 
behind a bank of palms, 
filled the room, a chorus 
of voices joined in, anda 


yastor Baptist ( 
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MR. AND MRS. H. M. FLAGLER’S NOTABLE NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION TO REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—THE 
HOST AND HOSTESS GROUPED ON THE STEPS OF THE PONCE DE LEON HOTEL 

Mr. H. M. Flagler, Standard 

i 


Oil magnate Mrs. H. M. Flagler 3 Judge C. E. Mackey 4. Dri A 
Kk. L. Barnes, real-estate dealer, 7. F. R. Allen, merchant. 8 B 


Arthur BE. Dunn 
Anderson Re 1. J. Parsons, 
A. Pacett I 


called industrial abomi- 
nations should make 
such an offer what a 
how! would arise from 
klayer the muck-raking press ! 
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VieW FROM THE SHORE OF THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ PHOENIX, 
DRIVEN AGAINST THE WHARF AND CAPSIZED 


, 


WHICH WAS 


THE “ FRANCISQUE,” A FRENCH TORPEDO-BOAT, BADLY DAMAGED AND LYING 
AMID THE WRECKAGE OF MANY OTHER VESSELS. 
































FRENCH TORPEDO.BOAT DESTROYER, THE “ FRONDE,” WHICH RAMMED THE 


SEA-WALL HARD AND SANK. 


THE “ PHOENIX,” BATTERED AND LISTED, AS SEEN FROM A 


VESSSL OUT ON THE BAY. 
































AMERICAN SHIP “8. P. HITCHCOCK,” SUNK AT THE BOW, AND HER STERN 
LIFIED HIGH AGAINST THE WHARF. 


FREAKS OF THE LATE FIERCE TYPHOON AT HONG-KONG. 


VARIOUS VESSELS DRIVEN BY WIND AND WAVE AGAINST WHARF AND SHORE, AND BATTERED AND WRECKED IN CURIOUS WAYS. 


The Extreme of Radicalism. 


|s IT AN evidence of the radicalism of our times that 

a man like Bernard Shaw, in a public lecture in 
England, should assail the Ten Commandments, and 
that newspapers should be sufficiently interested in 
such trashy talk as to spread it broadcast ? A philoso- 
pher has pointed out that, asa result of the over-edu- 
cation of the masses, we were planting the seeds of 
discontent, and breaking down all the barriers against 
infidelism, free-thinking, and agnosticism that the 
churches have been building during many centuries. 
There is something to think about in this suggestion. 
A fair subject for discussion might be whether the 
educated are more dangerous than the ignorant masses. 
At first blush there would seem to be but one answer. 
Probably there is but one, but the fact remains that 
arguments can be made for both sides. We live inan 
age of iconoclasm. The twentieth century will, in the 
judgment of many observant men, be most remarka- 
ble for the progress of freedom of thought. There 
are those who do not hesitate to predict that before 
the close of the century a republican form of govern- 
ment will be established in every land throughout the 
world. In this connection it is significant that the 
Countess of Warwick, in a recent printed pamphlet, 
predicted that England was shortly to be swept by a 
wave of socialism, and that the country was sick and 
tired of the old order of things and wanted a change, 
peaceful, if possible ; if not, otherwise. The danger 


in such a situation is that liberty may be mistaken for 
license and lead, as in the case of Mr. Shaw, to an at- 
tack on fundamental truths accepted for so many cen- 
turies that they have seemed beyond controversy. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial contests for 1907 
in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY are invited to engage. A 
prize of $10 wil! be given for the most acceptable Easter picture 
coming to hand by March 10th ; a prize of $10 for the best Decoration 
Day picture arrivinz not iater than May 15th; a prize of $10 for the 
picture, sent in by June 15th, which most truly expresses the spirit 
and significance of the Fourth of July; a prize of $10 for the finest 
Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us not later than November 15th ; 
and a prize of $10 for the most attractive Christmas picture fur- 
nished us by November 28th. 

Special attention is also called to the comic photo contest, which 
will from time to time hereafter be a feature of LESLIB’s WEEKLY. 
In this competition all camerists are invited to take part. A prize of 
$5 will be awarded for the best picture in each group; a prize of $3 
for the picture next in excellence, and a prize of $2 for the third in 
oy of merit. For all other comic pictures accepted $1 each will be 
paid. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been one of the successful 
features of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. The publishers have decided to es- 
tablish an additional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best picture 
with News value furnished by any amateur or professional. For 
every other News picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief statement of the events 
depicted, for explanation, but not for publication. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. We offer 
a prize of $5 for the best amateur photograph received by us in 
each weekly contest ; a second prize of $3 for the picture next in 
merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is third in point of excel- 
lence, the competition to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will be given to 
unique and original work and to that which bears a special relation to 
news events. We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. A con- 


BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ MONTEAGLE ” CARRIED ASHORE INTO A SMALL GROVE, 
WITH LITTLE APPARENT INJURY. 


Photographs by Nan Peacock. 


testant may submit any number of photographs at one time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps 
are sent for this purpose with a request for their return. All photo- 
graphs entered in the contest and not prize-winners will be subject 
to our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid for each pho- 
tograph we may use. No copyrighted photographs will be received, 
nor such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted wili be utilized as soon as 
possible. Contestants should be patient. No writing except the name 
and address of the sender should appear on the back of the photo- 
graph, except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 
must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish 
should be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for 
reproduction. Photographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found unavailable in making 
up the photographic contest. Preference is always given to pictures 
of recent current events of importance, for the news feature is one of 
the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. The contest is open 
to all readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All 
photographs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY become its 
property and therefore will not be returned. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically addressed to 
“ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.’’ When the ad- 
dress is not fully given, communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s 
Magazine”’ or other publications having no connection with LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. 

NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our correspondents 
send us is greatly impaired by their failure to provide adequate cap- 
tions. Every print submitted should have written on the back, legi- 
bly, but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and address of the 
photographer, a full descriptive caption telling briefly just what that 
particular picture represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a description identifying 
the buildings shown, giving the name of the street, and indicating 
any particularly noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. Wecancondense them. The name 
of the party to whom payment for the photograph must be made should 
always be plainly indicated on back of photograph. 

* a 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LEsLie’s WEEKLY at the home office, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full subscription rates, namely, 
five dollars per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling them to the 
early delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to in- 
quiries on financial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Preferred sub- 
scribers must remit directly to the office of Judge Company, in 
New York, and not through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all communications 
are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always 
be inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mining inquiries should 
be addressed to *‘ Roscoe,”’ Editor Mining Department, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. | 

HAVE been accused of being a pessimist. If on the 

threshold of the new year, in the month of Janu- 
ary, the month in whicha long-expected boom was ad- 
vertised to make its appearance, one can find anything 
encouraging in the stock market, I wish he would 
point it out. Unless conditions change, we are likely 
to have a period of acute depression, followed by forced 
liquidation—or, liquidation may precede depression. 
Far-sighted financiers feel that we are drifting toward 
a Niagara. The current has been setting against the 
market, and the distrust aroused bids fair to terminate 
in a catastrophe unless it can be allayed. 

There is sucha thing as getting too fat to walk, 
and there is such a thing as having so much business 
to do on a limited capital that it embarrasses you seri- 
ously to do it. That is the condition of the railroads 
to-day. It may not account for all their enormous bor- 
rowing, but it does for the major part of it. Never 
before in the history of this country have the railroads 
been expending such enormous sums of money as they 
are to-day. It seems inconceivable that these tre- 
mendous expenditures could not have been foreseen, 
and met, in part at least, six or eight years ago, when 
the prosperity of the country was manifesting itself 
so distinctly. Were our great railroad managers short- 
sighted or inefficient ? Were they so busy getting rich 
in the stock market that they overlooked the require- 
ments of the railways they controlled? It is evident 
that the part of wisdom and sagacity would have been 
to have utilized the earnings of the railroads more gen- 
erously in the construction and equipment departments 
rather than in payment of increased dividends. 

There is no doubt that dividends were increased in 
some instances to facilitate stock-market operations of 
our railroad princes. Reports of a contemplated in- 
crease in dividends at once sent up the prices of stocks, 
and insiders did not hesitate to unload them on the 
dear public. So the reports of ‘‘a melon-cutting’’ or 
the issue of additional stock, with valuable rights, to 
shareholders at once put the speculative element in 
Wall Street on the anxious seat to get in on'a good 
thing. But this game was worked to the limit. It 
works no longer. Conditions have been reversed and 
prices go down when “‘ melon-cuttings,’’ “‘ rights,’’ and 
increased dividends are announced. 

But the deplorable situation must be met as it is, 
no matter to whose folly we attribute it. At a time 
when money is extraordinarily tight, the bond market 
at the lowest ebb in many years, with vast emissions 
of new obligations by railway and industrial enter- 
prises, with our credit strained at home and abroad, 
and with speculation in real-estate and mining enter- 
prises diverting capital from Wall Street, we are 
calmly asked to wait for the coming bull movement. I 
do not hesitate to predict that such a movement is im- 
possible under existing conditions. I have said this 
before and I repeat it, and I repeat my further pre- 
diction that this must be’a bear rather than a bull 
year. 

The truth about the situation has not yet been told. 
Every week and almost every day some new and un- 
pleasant development occurs: One day we discover 
that the Southern Railway is in urgent need of a large 
amount of money to pay for work done or contracted 
for. The next day a syndicate organized to dispose of 
the Erie convertible bond issue goes to pieces, and 
Erie stocks take adrop. Then the Pennsylvania needs 
a hundred or two hundred million dollars. The North- 
western, the New York Central, the St. Patil, the 
Atchison, and others must provide for the enormous 
expansion of business. No wonder that Wall Street 
is’startled, and that moneyed men inquire where the 
enormous amount of cash required is to be found. 

We have borrowed to the limit at home and at 
every foreign capital. So acute is the situation that 
great railroads, whose 34 per cent. bonds formerly 
commanded par, are now borrowing at twice that 
rate of interest on short-time notes, and considering 
themselves lucky to get the money. Would it not 
have been wiser if these great railways and others 
that I might mention had lessened their dividends, 
and set something aside, as any good business man 
would have done, for the time of need and emer- 
gency ? 

There are possibilities of great danger in the exist- 
ing situation, and I violate no confidence when I say 
that this possibility is regarded with the greatest ap- 
prehension by some of the wisest men in Wall Street, 
and they have not hesitated, in some instances, to ex- 
press their opinion openly. They know by experience 
how quickly conditions change. Their memories need 
not be very long to carry them back to the abnormal 
depression in the railroad world which prevailed twenty- 
four years ago, and which, to an extent, prevailed only 
twelve years ago. In 1883 over-construction of rail- 
ways led to acute competition. General rate-cutting 
caused such a marked decrease of earnings that only 
a small part of the railroads in the country were able 
to pay dividends, and not many retained their solvency. 


Let us suppose that after the railroads have made 
their enormous expenditures to meet the requirements 
of present-day prosperity, a revulsion should come. 
Tight money continued for any unusual period inevita- 
bly tends to depress business, and there are signs of 
depression which some are beginning to see. If, on 
top of this, we should have a crop failure, or partial 
crop failure, nothing could stop the downward descent. 
What, then, would be the condition of our great rail- 
roads? Furthermore, the growing antagonism of the 
masses of the people and of State and Federal govern- 
ment toward the corporations coming at this time is 
calculated, if nothing else were, to shake the founda- 
tions of prosperity. 

On one hand we have the railroads, enormously 
increasing their fixed charges to meet the growing 
wants of trade, and on the other, a popular demand 
for lower rates and for heavier burdens of taxation on 
the railways. What would happen under such circum- 
stances in a period of hard times? Inevitably the 
railroads would resort to rate-cutting to retain their 
old and to get new business in order to meet their 
heavy fixed charges. It must be remembered that 
the rise in the cost of labor and materials has added 
greatly to the expenditures of all our industries. Steel 
rails have doubled in price, and timber, locomotives, 
coal- and freight-cars have been advanced from 30 to 
two hundred per cent. in cost. No doubt depression 
would reduce the cost prices of material, but labor 
would give way more reluctantly, and in the present 
temper of the people they might anticipate a period 
of strikes, which would greatly intensify socialistic 
unrest, with all that that involves of destructive dema- 
gogic legislation. Under such conditions the most 
natural demand of the labor agitators would be for 
still more crushing anti-railroad legislation, until out of 
the wreck and ruin nothing would remain but a resort 
to governmental ownership. 

Mr. James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern, 
says this country is facing, in a commercial sense, a 
slow paralysis. Mr. Fish says that the public is get- 
ting out of the market in disgust, and iniucttial for- 
eign journalists are painting pictures of American pYos- 
perity on which shadows predominate. There are 
those who believe that this country can never have a 
set-back, but their memories must be short. We need 
go back only six years to recall the drop in the 
market on May 9th, 1901, when Atchison sold only a 
little above 40, Erie around 25, Union Pacific around 
75, Steel preferred around 70, and Southern Pacific 
around 30. These look like very low prices, but let 
us go back ten years, to the midsummer of 1896, when 
Atchison sold at 12, Erie at 14, Missouri Pacific at 16, 
Reading at 10, Union Pacific at 20, and St. Paul at 65. 
Shall we ever see such prices again? Who can tell. 
One of our most eminent financiers, less than one year 
ago, predicted that if a more elastic currency were 
not provided in this country we would inevitably have 
a panic more disastrous than any that has ever pre- 
ceded it. And this gentleman is no pessimist. Will 
Congress listen to the cry for relief that has gone up 
all over this country from banking, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests? It seemeth not. 

The government, as at present constituted, has for 
its purpose, not the building up, but the tearing down, 
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Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


<IR JAMES FERGUSSON, of England, statesman 
and ex-postmaster-general of Great Britain, killed 
in the earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Rev. Dr. James Woodrow, of Columbia, S. C., a 
well-known Presbyterian clergyman, educator, and 
financier. 

Rev. Ludruic Prinz, of West Norwalk, Conn., widely 
known as *‘ Brother Arnold,’’ the pioneer in this coun- 
try of the order of the Holy Ghost Fathers. 

Bishop Anthony Koslowski, of Chicago, head of the 
Independent Polish Catholic Church, who had been ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 

Rudolph Koradi, aged eighty-two, for fifty years 
consul for Switzerland at Philadelphia, and said to 
have been the oldest consul in the world in years and 
service. 

Henry Squires, of Burlington, Ia., at one time 
America’s leading tenor singer. 

A. R. Mallory, of Atlanta, Ga., inventor of valua- 
ble agricultural machinery, who committed suicide. 

Eugene Ameli, of Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly a fa- 
mous minstrel. 

George F. Fabyan, of Boston, an eminent dry- 
goods merchant and philanthropist. 

Josiah Flynt Willard, of Briarcliffe Manor, N. Y., 
widely known under the name of ‘‘Josiah Flynt’’ as 
a tramp, author, and sociologist. 

General Charles M. Shelley, of Birmingham, Ala., 
ex-Congressman, and formerly a_ brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army. 

Giuseppe Saracco, of Rome, Italian lawyer, finan- 
cier, and statesman. 

William C. Ashwell, of New York, leading finan- 
cier, and formerly associated with Cecil Rhodes in 
South Africa. 

Mrs. Mary Helen Richardson Pratt, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., widow of Charles Pratt, the oil magnate and 
founder of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Phoebe Jenks, of Boston, a well-known painter 
of portraits and landscapes. 
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NEW POWER PLANT OF THE CHARTER-RATON MINING AND 
MILLING COMPANY AT EMPIRE, CLEAR CREEK 
COUNTY, COLORADO, 


Built on a Foundation of Gold. 


T IS avery interesting historical fact that the power- 
house, of which the above is a photographic repro- 
duction, is located at or near the spot where the first 
gold in wire form was discovered in Colorado, and, in- 
asmuch as the ground adjacent to this building has 
yielded good values, principally in gold, it is not wide 
of the truth to use the words ** Built on a Foundation 
of Gold.’’ 

Our readers have doubtless noticed the wonderful 
development that is taking place in the prolific mining 
camps of Clear Creek County, Colorado, a district that 
has produced about $200,000,000 in the past forty 
years. It is a remarkable fact that there has never 
peen a failure in this district ; on the contrary, it has 
produced a number of big successes. af 

The writer know? 2f no finer piece of mining prop- 
erty in the United States i2" that of the Charter- 
Raton Mining and Milling Company, joceted about two 
miles from Empire, at about the centre of Clear “reek 


County. This statement is made deliberately after aa, 


recent rigid inspection of the company’s mines, and in 
consideration of its rare advantages, consisting of sev- 
eral rich ore bodies, close proximity to railroad and 
smelters, and magnificent water power, insuring cheap- 
ness of operation. 

From the very outset the affairs of this company 
have been conducted upon a strictly business basis, with 
no attempt at public exploitation, but with the one 
idea of developing what is sure to become one of the 
leading mines in the golden State of Colorado—a State 
that has for years led all others in the production of 
gold. 

I am just advised that the company’s new Leyner 
power drilling plant is doing splendid work, and that 
three months’ further progress at the present rapid 
rate will cross-cut the great Charter and Raton gold- 
bearing veins, which show such grand and abundant 
outcroppings, about 700 feet above the La Moe tunnel 
entrance. 

Up to this time the company has developed and 
cross-cut four veins, and, in addition to this, owns a 
big eighty-acre placer, which should prove a veritable 
bonanza ; and yet, with all this, its largest and richest 
lodes yet remain to be cut. 

From what I know about the property, I am pre- 
pared to indorse the statement of the engineer who 
told me about two months ago that in his opinion the 
Charter-Raton would become a producer of gold bullion 
ranking among the biggest of Colorado. All indica- 
tions sustain this opinion. 

I congratulate the officers and lucky stockholders 
on the fact that a few months more will find the com- 
pany with its rich ore bodies cross-cut and drifted on 
and ready to ship ore. Thereafter the production 
should be large and profitable. 

In conversation with the treasurer of the company 
a few days ago, he advised me. that there were still a 
few shares of stock to be had, and I predict that any 
purchaser of this stock (the price as quoted to me was 
absurdly low) is likely to reap a rich return on his in- 
vestment. 

Owners of Charter-Raton shares, no matter how 
small their holdings may be, are full partners of the 
enterprise. They are kept fully informed of the 
affairs of the company and are made to feel that 
every inquiry will be courteously and fully answered. 
The books of the company may be inspected at any 
time by any stockholder. How seldom do investors 
in mining enterprises have this chance! But, as 
the treasurer says, ‘‘Why not? We've got nothing 
to conceal.’’ These words convince one of the fair- 
ness of the managers and of the soundness of their 
enterprise. 

Within a year the Charter-Raton stock will proba- 
bly be off the market, or can be had only at a figure 
representing many times its present selling price, and 
I would advise LESLIE’S readers to write at once to Mr. 
L. B. Jones, treasurer, 42 Broadway, New York City, 
if they wish to share in the dividends the company ex- 
pects to pay before many months. E. C. R. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF GOLD ON SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 


By Frank P. Blair 


HE REMARKABLE discoveries of 
gold under the tundra and in the 
ancient gravel terraces on Seward Pen- 
insula, Alaska, and the enormous amount 
of wealth taken therefrom during the 
past summer, have attracted the atten- 
tion of miners and investors throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

Seward Peninsula is the westernmost 
portion of our Alaskan possessions. Its 
western extremity extends to within 
some forty miles of Siberia, separated 
therefrom by Behring Straits. The prin- 
cipal town, Nome, is on the southern 
coast, connected by wireless telegraph 
with Saint Michael, thence by military 
telegraph and cable to Sitka, thence by 
cable to Seattle. 

Formerly and until very recent times, 
placer mines were supposed to be situated 
exclusively in the beds, or along the sides, 
of present water courses. It was not 
until by an accident at Dawson that the 
existence of the ancient river beds or 
gravel terraces was discovered. Some 
enterprising miner, rendered desperate 
by the failure in working the present 
water courses near Dawson City, sunk a 
pit on Gold Hill, some three hundred feet 
above the level of the present river sur- 
face. He struck an old gravel terrace 
which had been the bed of an ancient 
water course. From this he panned rich 
dirt, the result being that four- fifths 
of the gold taken from Dawson came 
from Gold Hill, from 


the present water level. 

It was supposed, until within the last 
eighteen months, 
in the vicinity of Nome was practically 
exhausted. Some of the more enterpris- 
ing miners had sunk pits in the tundr 
but without result. The tumira be it 
understood, consists of ches of very 
tough, thick.e~. 9.) two feet or more 
apart Sometimes strong enough to sus- 
‘ain a man’s weight, growing out of level 
ground, covered with water in the sum- 
mer—frozen in the winter. 
line north, west, and south of Seward 
Peninsula is tundra ground. 

About a year ago two Swedes who 
had failed to secure profitable returns 
along modern streams, notwithstanding 
the preceding failure above noted, sunk a 


shaft on the tundra in the vicinity of ' 


this terrace or | 
ancient river bed hundreds of feet above 


that the alluvial gold | 


All the coast | 


Nome. For some weeks they worked 
without result, and in despair determined 
to work one more day and then give it up 
The next day they struck gravel of 
amazing richness. In six weeks these 
two men, with the crudest appliances, un- 
aided by outside help, took out $461,000 ! 
The population of Nome went crazy. 
The whole beach-line was staked; fuel 
was taken from the cooking stoves ; 
women and children shivered in the cold 
in their houses, while the men dug under 
the tundra. The results almost surpass 
belief, but they are fully and completely 
authenticated. Inone shift of ten hours, 
$42,000 were taken out; in one day on 
Little Creek, in one claim, $100,000 were 
taken out. These are only instances 
among hundreds of lesser strikes. 
During the summer of 1906 more than 
$7,000,000 of placer gold were shipped 
from Seward Peninsula. On a ten-acre 


tract one man took out $700,000; on a 
space twenty-five feet square, Charles 
Lane, the richest mine owner of the 


peninsula, took out $85,000. These two 

| latter amounts were taken from ancient 
river beds high above the present water 
| level. 

The theory now generally accepted 
among the scientific men who have in- 
| vestigated the gold deposits of Seward 
| Peninsula is that the ancient water 
courses, washing the golden gravel to 
the sea, deposited it within reach of tide 
water, where it was agitated back and 
forth, and, by reason of its high specific 
gravity, finally deposited under the sand 
below the reach of the agitating weer. 
There followed a slow ~yneaval of the 
land, with the consequent recession of the 
sea, lea™iyg the gold imprisoned within 
cue gravel. 

There is convincing evidence that in 
ancient times the waterways were ona 
much higher level than they are at pres- 
ent. Two forces concurred to bring 
about this result—-one, the natural tend- 
ency of the stream to wear away its 
bed and sink to a lower level—as, for ex- 
ample, the great Canyon of Colorado ; the 
other, the slow upheaval of the entire 
peninsula, of which there is ample evi- 
dence, and the consequent tendency of 
the stream to seek the lower level. 

These ancient terraces were manifestly 
the beds of old rivers, because the gravel 


is rounded, showing the action of the 
water. They are certainly the beds of 
fresh-water streams, because there is an 
entire absence of marine shells, such as 
would necessarily appear had salt water 
ever had access to them. 

Long before the dawn of history, when 
the woolly-haired rhinoceros and the 
mammoth roamed the plains of Seward 
Peninsula, an ancient river would disin- 
tegrate the quartz and shale which held 
imprisoned in their bosoms the golden 
grains, sent up in some mysterious way 
from the depths of the earth. This gold 
was deposited in the gravel of these oid 
streams and there remains until to-day, 
except where some modern water course 
has cut into the ancient bed and removed 
therefrom the imprisoned wealth. 

It is now arule among the miners of 
this district, when they strike gold in a 
modern stream, to follow the stream up 
as long as they find pay-dirt ; when that 
ceases they seek the ancient river bed. 

A notable example of this is found in 
the property of the Nelson Gulch Mining 
Company, covering a gravel terrace one 
hundred and fifty feet above the present 
water level. This property seems to 
embrace unusually rich ground running as 
high as $50 to the cubic yard. Thecreek 
which touches the lower edge of this 
terrace, Old Glory, has yielded $150,000 ; 
and out of the Inmachuk River, a little 
farther on, over $1,000,000 has been 
taken, with only the crudest annliances. 

One can only ziucos what wili be the 
production of the placers of this peninsula 
in the next few years. That it will ex- 
ceed twenty millions of dollars per an- 
num seems a foregone conclusion. 

The effect has already been felt in 
Nome. From a winter population of less 
than 4,000 in 1905-6, it jumped in the 
early summer of 1906 to over 12,000. 

This great stream of wealth being 
poured into the United States is almost a 
guarantee against the commercial panic 
which the pessimists foresee in the near 
future. The great Comstock mine, with 
its $700,000, 000 total production, was the 


| 


most potent single factor in helping us | 
financially through our Civil War. It | 
may well be that the Seward Peninsula | 
| will be found values in gold equal to 


gold will carry us through our next com- 
mercial panic. 
The renewed activity on Seward Pen- 


insula is shown by the fact that a rail- 
road line is building from Nome, on the 
south side of the peninsula, to Deering, 
a seaport on the north side, and last sum- 
mer was completed about half-way across. 
It will be in operation clear across the 
peninsula by August of this year. There 
is now in operation a telephone line 
between Deering and Nome. 

A New York syndicate began last 
summer to construct a ditch to bring the 
water of Imuruk Lake to wash the gravel 
on Inmachuk River, just below the Nel- 
son Gulch Mining Company’s property, a 
distance of fifty-two miles. 

Heretofore the gravel of the Inmachuk, 
as above mentioned, has been mined by 
means of rude coffer-dams and buckets 
with hand windlasses. The gold there is 
found mostly in the blue clay ; and one 
observer states that, standing on the 
bank of the river, he could see particles 
of gold sticking to the outside of the 
buckets as they came out of the coffer- 
dam. Nuggets to the value of $1,500 and 
more have been taken from the bed of 
this stream. One miner was seen to 
pick three peach cans full of nuggets 
with his knife from a half-dried piece of 
this blue clay. 

In the opinion of the United States 
Geological Surveyor, Mr. Moffit, all this 
gold in the Inmachuk has been cut by 
that river from the channel of an ancient 
river now filled with lava. The proof of 
thir ies sir dhe Lact that the Inmachuk 


cuts this lava bed in two places, ana’ the 


richest gold is found in the immediate 
vicinity of the places where the cuts 
were made, gradually diminishing as the 
stream passes farther away from the 
ancient bed. 

As in the vicinity of Nome, where the 
enormous values have been taken from 
under the tundra, so in the vicinity of 
the Inmachuk, there is precisely the 
same formation of tundra which extends 
along the whole north side of the penin- 
sula. Thus far the heavy gold-bearing 
streams are the Inmachuk ; to the east, 
Candle Creek ; and to the east of that, 
Buckland River and its tributaries. It 
is only reasonable to suppose that under- 
lying this vast extent of tundra there 


those found under the tundra in the 


vicinity of Nome. #* 
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of American industries. Not the crea- 
tion, but the destruction, of wealth. Not 
the commendation of success, but the 
prediction of failure. It lives not for 
hope, but for fear; not for prosperity, 
but for destruction. Inevitably as night 
follows day, these conditions, unless ma- 
terially changed, and quickly, too, must 
invite the worst. They can be changed, 
but only if the pressure of public opinion 
is brought to bear. Within a year we 
shall be preparing for another presi- 
dential election, and if we drift as we 
are drifting, there must be an open fight 
between the forces of conservatism and 
radicalism. It is time that patriotic citi- 
zens should think of these things, and 
not only think, but act with vigor and 
determination. 

As far as the stock market goes, it 
must emerge from the shadows which 


hang over it before it can hope for better | 
These shadows seem to be | 


things. 
deepening, and there are those who have 
already left the speculative centre for 
places of refuge. The busy crowd that 
lingers to the last may rot see the obvious 
signs of. trouble. The fortune-hunters 
are looking too intently at the tape to 
notice the thunder-clouds, and they never 
carry an umbrella when it only sprinkles. 
When the storm bursts in its fury there 
will not be enough umbrellas to go round. 

Unless something happens to brighten 
up the prospect, and happens very soon, 
we may expect an uncertain and liquidat- 
ing market for a good part of the current 
year. It is the belief of some of the 
strongest leaders that a determined effort 
will be made to put prices up if crop 


prospects are favorable, and that this | 


will be done just as quickly as the strin- 
gency in the money market is relieved. 
It is obvious that such a movement must 
be inaugurated either in spring or early | 
in summer, because of the danger of | 
tight money before the close of August , 


or the first of September. If conditions 
do not warrant an upward movement 
within the next six months, we can an- 
ticipate a sluggish, liquidating, uncer- 
tain market until the result of the presi- 
dential election has been disclosed. We 
know what happened just before the 
election when Bryan was first defeated. 
The market was in a state of semi-panic. 
That will be its condition if some radical 
candidate for the presidency is regarded 
as a possibility of success. If, on the 
| other hand, it is clear that a conservative 
candidate is likely to be chosen, his elec- 
tion may well afford reason for a rapid 
advance in the stock market, and it will 
be all the easier to make it, because of 
'a lower plane of prices which will then 
| no doubt have been established. 


“S. B. D.,”’ Gloucester, Mass. : 
communications are not answered. 
notice at head of my department. 

“*X.,”’ Deposit, N. Y.: I have no doubt that you 
can sell or buy the fractional warrants. Drop a 
line to Swartwout & Appenzellar, 44 Pine Street, 
New York, and they will give you quotations on all 
classes of bonds. 

“C.,”’ Caldwell: 1. I regard the Clover Leaf 4s 
as reasonably safe for permanent investment. 2. 
For recent quotations address bond department, 
Spencer Trask & Co., New York City. They will 
quote price for you w ith pleasure. 

“W.,”” Boston: 1. Local traction stocks and 
bonds, in the present temper of the public mind, 
are not regarded as favorably as they have been. 2. 
The U. S. Steel bonds ought to be fairly secure, but 
I do not regard them as favorably as the St. Louis 
Toledo and Western 4s around 80. 

* Rochester: American Smelting common 
was recommended by me when it sold at iess than 
half the present figures. While the company is 
earning a great deal of money, the stock looks high, 
and so does American Locomotive common. I would 
not oe; ina hurry to get into this market. 

’ Cincinnati: It would be impossible to an- 
swer Bo your questions satisfactorily in sucha brief 
space as I can devote to the matter. You would be 
wiser if you would read with care my weekly sug- 


Anonymous 
Please read 


sible. This is not a good time to go into the stock 
market. 
*B. M. J.,”" Connecticut: I would not sacrifice 
my Southern Railway common at this time, but you 
| may have to hold it a while to get out safely. I have 
no doubt that all the talk of the past year or two 
concerning dividends on this stock was circulated 
to enable insiders to get out, and that they have dis- 
posed of their heaviest holdings. The recent dis- 
closure, by the president of the company, of its 
great financial needs for extensions and improve- 
ments have their significance. 
“R.,” Salt Lake City: Reports of an increase in 
- dividends on National Lead have been circulated 
some time. It is said that the dividends would 


in the condition of the money market it was believed 
to be unwise todo so. Insiders are anxious to un- 
load at a profit, but they realize that there can be no 
marked upward movement as long as the money 
see 5 y continues. 

’.,”” New York: 1. A profit isa good thing to take 
at a time, but those who know a good deal about 


So. Pac. common insist that it is worth as much as | 


U. P. common, and that dividends on it will shortly 
be increased to 7 per cent. It is also predicted that 
the common will pass the preferred in price, mak- 
ing the convertible privilege on the latter of value. 
Against this must be considered the possible results 
of a continued investigation of the Harriman sys- 
tem and the disclosure of the secrets of its financier- 
ing. 2. The general condition of the market is not 
healthy. 

“B.,” Albany, N. ¥.: When Amalgamated was 
selling at half its present price, I repeated the in- 
formation obtained from one of its most promi- 
nent promoters, to the effect that the dividends 
were to be increased and the stock put on a much 
higher basis. Iam told that, if the money market 
relaxes, a new upward movement in Amalgamated, 
based on higher dividends, may be expected. I have 
no doubt that its earnings abundantly justify 10 per 
cent. on the stock. But a sudden decline in the 
price of copper would affect Amalgamated and ali 


| other copper stocks. 


‘E.,” Duluth, Minn.: The bond market is 
now ona lower plane than it has been for many 
years. While an acute depression or semi-panic in 
the stock market might be reflected in still lower 
prices for all classes of securities, there is no cer- 
tainty that such a contingency wHl occur. I regard 
the Tol. St. L. and W. 4s, selling around 80, as safe 
and cheap. At their present price they yield about 
5 per cent. The fact that a number of our leading 
railroads are financing very heavy new issues of 
securities makes me believe that you still will have 
chances for bargains in bonds. A number of syndi- 
cates organized to float new bond issues have 


recently dissolved, and this has aided in depressing | 


the bond market. 

“S.," Old Lyme: 1. You are receiving very 
slight returns on your stock, but the statement 
shows that the bank has a very handsome surplus 
and a fine line of deposits. You are being offered 
all that the book value of the stock appears to be. 
I believe you could do as well, so far as security 
goes, and better from the investment standpoint, 
by using some of the proceeds from the sale of a 
part of the shares in the way you suggest. 2. 
The recent Harriman revelations have left an un- 


| pleasant feeling among conservative investors re- 


| garding his securities. 


There are those who be- 


| lieve that the Harriman programme was to do just 
rn : | what you propose. Many think that he put up 
gestions and follow them as conservatively as pos- | 


have been increased before this but for the fact that | 


Union Pacific on its heavy dividend for the purpose 
of finding a market for it and that he will now put 
So. Pacific common on a7or 8 per cent. dividend 
basis, wipe out the preferred stock by utilizing 
the convertible privilege, and then market his So. 
Pacific at a figure much higher than the preferred 
is now selling at. 3. I believe in St. Paul on re- 
action and, in fact, all the;investment stocks of that 
character, but we have not had a sufficient reaction 
as yet. 4.1 have no doubt that Amalgamated is 
earning twice the dividends it is paying, and that if 


the high price of copper continues it is intended to | 


put Amalgamated higher than it has ever been. 
This would be a vindication for Mr. Rogers and his 
associates, but “ There is many a slip,”’ etc. 
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WO SPECULATION 
One good investment is 
worth a lifetime of labor; 


44 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 
will buy negotiable dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per cent dividends. 
This is well worth your time to investigate. Write today. 
WIRTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. Mfrs.& Exporters 


Suite 28-33 Realty Trust Building, POMEL UNE, Cree tN 


hive in Lese's Week 


A young man of thirty years has 82 
chances out of 100 of living to receive 
payment to himself of a 20-year endow- 
ment policy. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


WORTH READING 


\ mining paper that gives you information. 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

.A mining paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

“Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 


for circular No. 51. 








American Securities, _ 64 
32 Broadway, 


Mail American Sec eurities six months free to 
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“Gold by the Bushel” 


The search for gold has ever been man's strongest passion. 
g g I 


have sought the yellow metal. 


forty pounds of pure GOLD! 

The city buzzed at once with excitement. 
were dumb. 
covery. 
relieved their want ; and he had spent nearly four years among them. 
simple natives. 
North, with a team of six tried dogs and a supply of provisions. 


Where had they found it ? 


It is needless to recite the hardships he endured in this lonely journey, facing the fierce North wind. 


where the strangers had made the find. 


No obstacles have deterred him. 
cold, famine and thirst, hardship and exposure alike have failed to conquer the insatiable desi: 
of history, when King Solomon opened up the famous wealth of the mines of Ophir, to the present day, men 
Countless lives have been sacrificed, and yet the search goes on. 

In the winter of 1900-1901 four miners tottered into the city of Nome, Alaska; their feet and hands 
black with frost-bite; their bodies emaciated almost to skeletons ; their eyes sunken. 
starvation and cold ; they had abandoned their sleds and provisions; but they staggered under the weight of 


To all questions the strangers 
There was one man in Nome, however, who thought he knew a way to locate the new dis- 
He had been a friend of the Esquimaux to the North; he spoke their language well; he had 
He could talk the " true talk " of these 
That man was ANDREW S. NELSON. Within twelve hours he was speeding to the 


Heat and 


From the dawn 


Their dogs had died of 





$100,000.00 Gold Amalgam, one day’s clean up from one 
Claim on Little Creek, Seward Peninsula. 


Suffice it to say he found an old Esquimau who showed him 


Under the Northern Stars he drove the stakes which now mark the boundaries of NELSON GULCH MINING CLAIMS. 








Three-Hundred Dollars in Two Hours 
his father, Major William Nel 


Connected with Mr. Andrew 5S. Nelson were 


son, U.S. Army, retired, and Dr. G. M. Morris, an English surgeon. When 
spring opened up these three men began to test their ground. They found it 
exceedingly rich, but they were troubled to get water. They tried various 
schemes, but as their money had nearly run out they could work only ona small 
scale. Once they were lucky in saving some water with a dam after a rain, 


and Mr. Nelson and Dr. Morris washed out $300.00 in gold in less than two hours. 
Numerous tests made over the ground showed the top gravel to run a dollar a 
cubic yard. 

At other times and places from $10.00 to $50.00 were secured from single 
yards of gravel. Nuggets ranginy in value from $1.00 to $47.00 each were 
found. This is an ancient river bed into which, for ages, the waters have been 
washing and disintegrating the rock which held the gold. 
ive been taken by other parties from the gravel which 
was washed from this company’s ground into the stream below, and they have 
only just begun work. They expect millions more, and their tests justify their 
expectation. $150,000 were taken from Old Glory creek, which in one of its 
bends swung into the edge of our old river bed. 


More than $1,000,000 


Favorable Government Report 


In the summer of 1903 the United States Geological Survey sent out an 
exploring party to cover this ground, under Mr. Fred H. Moffit. This is a 
part of his report: 

‘This small gulch (Nelson Gulch), barely three-fourths of a mile long, leads 
down from a broad, low saddle in the divide between Old Glory and Inmachuk, 
and is of interest since it is probably an important factor in the origin of the rich 
ground just below its mouth on Old Glory.” 


What is Placer Gold? 


Nowhere on earth have the elements and glaciers worn away the mountains 
as in Alaska. All the gold in their veins has been carried into river beds, the 
heavier pieces being deposited nearby, the lighter ones going farther. 

Now, it does not take much thought to realize that as Nelson. Gulch is the 
source of all the gold on the Inmachuk river, the heaviest particles and the 
greatest amount must be on the Company's ground. 

This is further shown by the fact that the gold found there is sharp-cornered 
and angular. Now, pure gold is very soft, and as it travels down stream it is 
rubbed against the sand and gravel and the sharp corners worn off. When 
you find the particles of gold in a river bed are worn and the corners rounded, 
then you may be sure that they have traveled some distance. 

The gold in Nelson Gulch is angular and sharp-cornered. Notice what the Govern- 
ment Report says on this subject : 

“The gold from Nelson Gulch is brighter than that of Old Glory, is rough and angular, 
and contains considerable quartz, and evidently has not traveled far from its original source.”’ 
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Three-Hundred and Thirty-Six Working Days 


Although the season for hydraulicking in Alaska is but 140 days, every hour 
of that 140 days is daylight. Fora full month the sun never sets, and during 
two other months it does not get dark. Therefore by keeping on three shifts 
of men, eight hours each, the work does not stop, and we get 336 working days 
of ten hours each. This is a larger number of hours than the great placer 
mines of Colorado, Montana, or Idaho can work in any one year. 

Mr. Andrew S. Nelson is now on the property with a force of men getting 
everything in readiness for the spring work. We fully expect to have the gold 
running down our sluice-ways by June. 


Gravel Richer as it Goes Down 
Everybody knows that in old river beds, carrying gold, the gravel gets richer 
as it goes down next to bed rock. 
In several places, on bed rock, this Company’s gravel washed at the rate of 
$50.00 a yard. Of course it is not all that rich ; but suppose we average it at 


$10.00 a yard ; this would make an acre worth $300,000.00 ! 


Railroad, Telegraph and Telephone Lines to the Mines 


A railroad is now in operation part way from Nome to Deering and will be 
finished through next season. All of the above lines will pass very close to this 
property and will give us perfect transportation and communication facilities. 

During the open season three regular steamers per week between Seattle 
and Deering, together with the many irregular ones, give us freight rates no 
greater than those in effect from Kansas City to points in Arizona. 





Our Property 

The Company owns fourteen claims of twenty acres each, free and clear of all encum- 
brances, on the gravel terrace of Nelson Gulch, near the head of the Inmachuk river, Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska, nearly due north of Nome. 

Mr. J. W. Picard, a mining engineer of high standing, has been engaged 
since the spring of 1g00 1n making tests of the gold-bearing gravels of Seward 
Peninsula He represents there a New York Svndicate, which has, through 
him, secured large holdings. He says of these deposits: “ If I were to tell you 
the values that exist under the tundra (species of heavy hunch grass), you would 
hardly believe what I tell you. The values are almost beyond computation. | 
found gravel averaging $4.87 to the cubic vard in one place; in another hole 
sunk it averaged $3.64; in another $6.10; another showed an average value 
ot $5.00; still another $12.41. To figure out the values in an acre of such 
gravel produces figures so prodigious as to literally stagger one.” 

Mr. W. H. Bond, Paul Denhart and P. T. Nixon have a claim whose pay 
streak yielded all the way from 20 cents to $3.50 per pan, or $875.00 per yard 
A single shift has taken out as much as $35 000, and $42,000 have been secured 
in one day’s sluicing. Without exaggeration GOLD BY THE BUSHEL is heing 
washed from these gravels. The stream of gold constantly pouring into Nome 
attests this fact, and justifies the prediction of those best informed regarding 
the conditions existing there, which is that ‘* These gravel benches with their 
wealth of golden deposits will continue to be found on Seward Peninsula after 
the present generation of miners has been gathered to their fathers; a golden 


stream will still be pouring from creeks, hills and tundra fifty years hence, if 


the promise of the future be but half fulfilled.”’ 

Mr. Rex Beach, in The Saturday Evening Post of Januarv 5th, 1907, gives 
numerous instances of enormous strikes on Seward Peninsula— $33 000.00 in one 
day ! $2,000,000.00 taken from Little Creek. in one winter [Two men, in a 
few weeks, working under difficulties with the crudest machinery, took out 
$410,000 Oo. 

Mr. Beach is entirely disinterested, being merely a writer and correspond- 
ent of the Post. 


Inexhaustible Water Supply and Only 3 Miles of Ditch 


Nearby Properties Amazingly Rich 

Eighty per cent. of the world’s gold has been taken from the beds of old streams. 

One company is building a ditch 52 miles long to bring water from a lake with which to 
wash the gravel that has been carried from Nelson Gulch down the Inmachuk river. If these 
washings justify the enormous expense of this ditch, and if $1,000,000 have already been 
secured from them with the crudest methods, how many millions will this property yield? 

Our Water Facilities Perfect 

An enormous, unfailing hot spring three miles away will furnish this Com- 
pany water enough to handle 3,000 cubic yards of gravel per 24 hours, at a 
cost of less than one cent per yard. Its claims lie close up to the contact 
between the lime and schist, where all of this gold originates. It is at the 
fountain-head, and others get only what is washed farther on. Its nuggets have 
sharp points and edges; those found farther beyond are worn smooth by the 
friction of their journey. 


Placer Mining the Cheapest 
Placer mining is the cheapest and oldest way to mine for gold. 
that it will cost us only half of one cent to wash a cubic yard. 


Why We Sell Stock 


Money is needed to bring water from the hot springs and to provide hydraulic 
apparatus. 

The Board of Directors of Nelson-Gulch Mining Company have allotted 
300,000 shares of the Treasury stock to be sold at ten cents per share. When 
tnis allotment shall have been sold the price of the stock will positively be ad- 
vanced to 25 cents per share; or, what is more likely, will be withdrawn from 
the market. 

Our gravel bed averages 18 feet in thickness. Ata dollar a cubic yard, this 
would make $30,000.00 per acre, or over $8,000,000.00 for the entire property. 
This is certainly an under-estimate, because bedrock gravel will run far higher. 
We are capitalized at $3,000,000.00, but with ten cent stock this means a valu- 
ation of only $300,000.00 on a property which must certainly run way up in 
the millions. This is another way of looking at the great value of this invest- 
ment to you. 


We estimate 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 


F. C. GAY, Financial Agent, 
Nelson-Gulch Mining Company, 
525 Kansas City Life Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dear Sir :—Please send me full particulars concerning Netson-Guicu Mininc Co., together 
with prospectus 





Name... 


Address 











F. C. GAY, Financial Agent, Nelson-Gulch Mining Co., 
525 Kansas City Life Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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©. E. Brooks, the Inventor. 


the rupture and never slip, and yet is light, cool, er: . = r of Jichae ; ede 4] : er 
comfortable, conforms to every movement of the ral in the vic inity f Bisbee > and ac F YOU are thinking about 
body without chafing or hurting, and costs less than cordingly secured a number of claims, Building a House an in 
many ordinary trusses. There are no springs or 5 * 


hard, lumpy pads, and yet it holds the rupture safely 
and firmly without pain or inconvenience. I have 
put the price so low that any person, rich or poor, 





Washington discontinue the issue of let- 
ters-patent ? I think not. The story of 
many a mining camp is a story of hard- 
ship and suffering before it became a 
story of happiness and wealth. Not 
many years ago some shrewd copper men 
thought they saw evidences of that min- 


and now the Bisbee camp yields every 
year nearly ten million dollars’ worth of 
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zen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do 
business—always absolutely on the square. 

If you have tried most everything else, come to 
me. Where others fail is where I have my greatest 
success. Write me to-day and I will send you my 
book on Rupture and its Cure, showing my appliance 
and giving you prices and names of people who have 
tried it and been cured. It is instant relief,when all 
others fail. Remember I use no salves, no harness, 
no lies. Just a straight business deal at a reason- 
able price. 


C. E. Brooks, 3527 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





two dollars 
the benefit 


these shares at a dollar or 
and took the risk not enjoy 
of their advance? 

I am afraid that my readers will not 
agree with Dr. Abbott’s conclusion. He 
might better have spent his time in de- 
nouncing the “ get-rich-quick ’’ schemes 
in mining that are filling so many of the 
newspapers and fooling so many of the 
people. The warning against these can- 
not be repeated too often, for a new 
crop appears every day. Let my read- 
ers bear in mind that any one can print 
an attractive story about a mine, whether 
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issued and over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


containing 
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it be real or Snagmery, for the “* get- 

beg sober “hve. onde MODERN BUILDINGS 

imaginations. Make it a rule to buy 
} stock in no company regarding which A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost = 
you have neither personal knowledge nor M $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 
| ° etc., etc. cal 
knowledge of some one connected with This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- and 

it, as a mining engineer or manager valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very tew exceptions, 

. planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in we ( 


whose reputation is worth enough to him various parts of the country within the prices given 


to make him want to keep it good Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and 
improvements containe 1, thus giving information of very great value to evervone « 


finished and O 


ntemplating Dulld 




















“M.,” Philadelphia: I think they are of very lit- ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most caretul study of those erecting then 
tle ace ount. giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to tollow These designs and plans have, there vin¢ 
’ Boston: I know ve-y little about it, and do tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 

not recomme ond it ot how some people’s homes are planned and what thev cost 

*X.,”” Providerrce, R. I.: I do not recommend the l'o those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations. land companies, 
firm to which you refer real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and evervone interested or 

“E. R. W.,.”’ Cincinnati: Greene Gold-Silver at who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to Orrer 
present prices looks like an attractive speculation. them. It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by —_ 

P.,”” Matawan, N. J.: I do not recommend the mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of ae 
purchase. It looks like a good thing to leave alone price. Address all orders with remittances to ‘ 

).,"" Worcester, Mass.: Anonymous com- 

munications are not answered. Read my intro- ; JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


ductory note. 

*L. L.,” Uvia: 
good re ferences. PF 
an investment. 

“E.,”” Lake Odessa, Mich. I cannot obtain a 
report and have no facts upon which to predicate 
a fair judgment. 

*M.,”” Centralia, Ill: 
mation regarding it and doubt if it has value at 
present, or if it ever had any. 

A. T.,”” Columbus, O.: 
referred to the tax regularly collected on all mining 
properties. It is not a serious matter. 

F.,”’ Brooklyn: I regard it as highly speculative 
and the capital is very large, but you are in it and I 
do not see how you can get out. ’ 


. It is said to be. They give 
It is a spec ulation ‘cothes than 


I am unable to obtain infor- | 


The statement probably | 


= 


Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency 


—_ 
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Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 
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B.,” St. Paul: I would not advise the purchase | ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES MISCELLANEOUS 
of either. I am unable to ascertain that any min- | _ 
ing engineer of ability has made a favorable report ‘ties ger Broce ° ; ean pT et 
“har Geabelin teak, ; the Peter eee START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. BE INDEPENDENT. Start an Employment Agency. | 
enterprise makes an excellent showing and I am in- Sell goods by mail; cash orders. big profits. Con- It pays. No town too small, none too large. Either 
clined to consider it with favor, though I have never | ducted by any one, anywhere. Our plan positively | sex successful. We teach you how im one complete les 
seen the property. successful Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Write | son. Address Canton Employment Agency, Canton, () 
Brooklyn: The Oriental is highly capi- | f° ree Book. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. | — pane. 
FE RDIN AND WESTHEIMER & SONS talized. considering the small amount of work that | SOUVENIR ‘Post- CARDS 
ase teenen NEVILLE KY y 3056 has been done. What the property will be the eeeeecer A conten ra a 
. a ~ chen future alone can tell. | eA 
“N.,”” Ansonia, Conn.: I regard the Anaconda- | MISCELLANEOUS SOUVENIR POST-CARDS FREI 
° Sonora, from all the statements that have been | —— 7 seen ‘ Latest hit,” different than any post-cards you have 
A Good Market Spoiled. made regarding it, as a promising property. The ever before seen. You are sure to like them. Send 
ALCUTTA t tried A . fri specimens of the ore exhibited in New York were LEARN PLUMBING. Many of our stu dents have | toc. to pay for trial 3 months’ subscription to our in 
AL A has tried American retrig- very rich. graduated in four months and are earning ponent teresting magazine, and the Cards will be sent to you 
ms > ’ “ 'B. P.S..”’ Philadelphia: You are right in your | plumber’s wages Illustrated catalogue F RE ‘ St. | free, postpaid. Twenriern Cent Review, De 
re s¢ > ‘ : , . ye zg . é ° N y V 3 ept. 
é. rators and wishes she hadn’t A conclusion that the capital of the Clipper Mining | Louis Trade S« l, 3991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Ae , Detroit, Mich. 
consignment received by the largest de- Company is pretty large, considering the character 
. » oe ‘ “tty of the property and the limited amount of work 
partment store in that city from one of done upon it. It looks like a highly speculative - -_ 
the Southern States was found to be so __ proposition. 
. > mnanlke ‘ ; B.,"’ Warrensburg, Ill.: 1. Ido not regard it in 
imperfectly packed that not one refrig- 
, ; any sense as an investment and would leave it alone. Ow oO se hese c ; lumns 
erator was salable. 3esides this, the 2 1 know of no State that has forbidden it to : ¥ ° 
wood of which they were made had not 4° business within its borders. Laws have been Minimum space accepted is three lines; maximum is twelve lines—single column only. No 


been properly seasoned. .* This is a case 
in which an ill-regulated attempt to ex- 
tend trade has done positive harm to 
American manufacturers; for the Cal- 
cutta merchant declares he will buy no 
more American refrigerat: rs or furniture 
until Americans pack goods properly. 


passed to regulate such companies, but not to ex- 
clude them. 

X ,”’ Philadelphia: 1. All the advices I receive 
from the Sierra Con. are favorable. The stock is 
not soli on the curband I cannot give you the quota- 
tion. The work on the mill, I am told, is advanc- 
ing rapidly, with excellent prospects of a good run 
when it,starts. 

“H.,” Reading, Penn.: 1. I see nothing at- 
tractive in the Greenwater-Central. 2. I have no 
faith in Lawson’s exploitation of Trinity Copper or 
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because no other season- 
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John Duncan's Sons, 
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Pears 


‘Our doubts are traitors 
and make us lose the good 
we oft might win.” 

One 


vinces. 
Sold all 


cake of Pears’ cone 


over the world. 
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Beeman’ 


: THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum » + 


Cures Indigestion and ; 
Sea-sickness. 













All Others are Imitations. 


Gitex CGaARS 


"MADE At KEY WEST— 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
lalty Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
1iome under same guar- 


1, ve 









spe 






You can be treated at 









anty Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases t you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, ¢ opper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
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COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Il1., U. S. A. 
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| sale on the curb. 


LESLIE’ 


ee money in Mining. 


Continued from page 116 
“M.,"" Hoboken: 1. The Victoria Chief is not for 
The last allotment of stock wa 


offered at $1.50, and the price is to be increased, ac 
cording to public announcement, on February Ist to 


$2.50. The shares have had a very substantial rise, 
and the reportof Engineer Farish that with only the 
| smelting of 100 tons a day the property can yield 


over $1,000,000 a year, or 33 1-3 per cent. dividends 
on the capital, has attracted general attention. Colo- 
nel 


Hopper estimates that the company can earn 
100 per cent. on its capital annually, and that the 
shares will speedily sell at $5 each fou can write 
him for information at 100 Broadway, New York 
I think the Victoria Chief will give you much better 
satisfaction than either of the other two properti 
you me ntion. 

H. H Baltimore 1. He gives excellent refer- 


ences. 2. lL believe the statement of the « iwineer 
which is decidedly favorable. 3. I have no doubt 
that the published letters from the shareholders of 
| the company were written in good faith and 
| after the property had been visited. It would be 
very easy for you to verify the letters by addressing 
the parties or by making inquiries of those who live 


in the communities where they reside. 4. No. 5 
| The correspondence he gave was unquestionably au 
thentic. 6. Colonel Farish stands among the m« st 
prominent of the mining engineers of Colorado. 
Mr. Barbee, treasurer of the Anaconda- Sonora, a 
gentleman of excellent reputation, tells me that the 
property is being rapidly developed, and that but 
for the hostile Yaqui Indians, this hichlv-mineral 
ized section of Mexico would have become a famous 
mining camp years ago 

W.,”’ Pontiac, Mich.: 1. As attractive and con- 
servative a mining proposition as can be had at this 
| time will be found in the bonds of the Mogollon 
Gold and Copper Company, with which a bonus of 
50 per cent. in stock is given. These are 6 per cent 
bonds on a mine on which over $500,000 has been 
spent for development work, mills, dwellings, 
stores, etc., and which at one time was an excel- 
lent dividend-payer, the stock commanding a good 
figure. The Mogollon is located some distance from 
the railroad in New Mexico, and in a camp in 
which notable strikes of gold ore have recently been 
made, one of them in the Cooney mine, owned by 
the Mogollon. Only $100,000 of bonds on the prop- 
erty have been issued, and a small allotment is 
being offered for sale with a 50 per cent. bonus in 





stock, Stevens's “Copper Handbook,” an excellent 
authority, speaks well of this mine, and I haye the 
statements of mining men that it has a great fu- 


ture. I advise you to communicate with Mr. T. J 
Curran, the president, Cooney, N. M., as neither 
the bonds nor the stock are sold on the curb or by 


anyone else. 


Continued on page 118, 


« . 

Business Chances Abroad. 
E XPORTERS of * Mississippi shells ”’ 

the trade name for the raw material 
from which pearl buttons are made—are 
finding a brisk demand for their goods in 
Italy. The United States consulate at 
Milan will furnish detailed information 
to those who apply for it. 

a 
JAPANESE syndicate has recently ob- 

tained a concession for the exploita- 
tion of the forests of the Mount Asi dis- 
trict in Formosa. This will create a de- 
mand for saw-mill machinery, logging 
equipment, and railway supplies. The 
rapid growth of the cane-sugar industry 
makes it certain that much sugar ma- 
chinery will be imported in the course of 
the next few years. 

a 


fF REQUENTERS of the fashionable Bo- 


hemian watering - places, Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, Franzenbad, and Teplitz, 
ought to be good purchasers, so the 


American consul at Carlsbad thinks, of 
light carriages of American make. He 
recommends that some reliable dealer in 
Austrian vehicles be induced to take an 
agency, and that one or two American 
pleasure-carriages be sent over for in- 
spection on reasonable conditions. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup the nedy for their chi'dren. 2s5c a bottle. 


Very True. 
WHEN the fools are all dead, the rest 
of the world will get along very well 
without us. 


vest rer 


se BROWN’S Camplx 


‘ sus DENTIFRICE 
i the TEETH. DEL ic1OU S. 


Cents per jar. 


ted Saponacec 


His Expectations. 


First boy—** Expect to get much for 
your birthday ?’’ 
Second boy—** Yep; but I expect I 


won’t get nothing like wot I expect.’”’ 








The Best All-round Family Liniment i BROWN’'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA ents a bottle 
Optimistic. 
Jones—‘‘ Made any arrangements for 
your vacation yet ?”’ 
| Sick friend—‘*No. I expect to be 
dead before then !”’ 
Jones “Say, old chap, you’re the 
most optimistic cuss I know !’’ 
THe tamous Sohmer Pia has justly earne ts rep. 
utation, because it is the best instrument the world 


A Lusus Naturae. 
“WHat astonishes you so, my son ?’ 
‘*Why, there’s a man that looks a 
| little like the ones I see in the clothing 
ads. !’’ 
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RUDENTIAL. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
tnat amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 
from $1,000 ro $100,000, 


Policies may be taken out 


16 to 66, 


ages 
cost according to age. Write for Information 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something I[nter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, 


Insurance Company ina profitable manner 


sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Prudential Representatives Make Money. 
The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 
manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 


in business, is especially sought. 


The Prudential 


_ Send 
Coupon 
and obtain 
_ Full Informa- 
tion regarding 
Money Makin: Som 
tunities inYour 
Please send me i 
copy of * Careers for Com- 
ing Men” and Endowment 
Booklet 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Address, 
Home Office sins 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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TIMORE YE 


BALTIMORE 


HUNTER 
RYE 


IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE 

THE MOST WHOLESOME. NO 

PRAISE COULD BE STRONGER 

NO TESTIMONY MORE CON- 

VINCING THAN THE AP- 

PROVAL OF ITS MILLIONS 
OF PATRONS. 


Sold ats af by jobbers 
WM LANAHAN . « SON, Baltinx re, Md 





BECOME A 
,CARTOONIST 


Qualify at home in spare time 





te Carn $25.00 a week. Me n like 
MeCutcheon, Briggs, Dave 
port, Outeault. Kemble nd 


others earn $5,000 and upwards 


x ar 

\ e shape the course to meet 
your individual needs; de- 
velop you to do the original 
work that enables artists | 
We guarantee proficiency to 


hold high salaried positions. 
earnest students, and secure positions when competent. 


You incur no obligation by writing now for full informa- 
tion about the ** Acme Way” of teaching drawing by mai! 
We also teach Illustrating. Designing, Architectural, 
Mechanical, or Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting success 
fully. At it 8 years.’ 

THE ACME, School of Drawing, 
\. 267 Acme Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Resident instruction if preferred. 





STUNNING PICTURES JUST OUT. 
OY R handsome, forty -page catalogue of beautilul 
pictures repr luctions in ph« togravure and pho 


togelatine of the best work of popular artists of the 
lay. 

SEND FIVE CENTS, t »ver mailing expenses, to 
Picrure Derr., JupGe ¢ 25 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 
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Going to 


California ? 


iow about the of train and 
route? If your only object is to get there 
somehow it matters little which line you 
select. 

If you want the 
ury, the climatic 
southerly route and the lowe 
you will choose the 


Golden State 
Limited 

Daily from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara and San Francisco, 
early in December. 

Entirely new throughout, this season. 


Drawing - room and Compartment Pull- 
Mission - style Diner and 


question 


highest degree of lux- 
advantages of the most 
st altitudes 


commencilg 


mans, unique 
Mission-style Buffet-Library-Ubservation 
Car. 


All the comforts of a club. Weliare of ladies 


and children caretully provided for. 


Rock 


Send for beautifully illus- 
trated descriptive booklet 
JOHN SEBASTIAN d 
Passenger Traffic Manager ff S an 
CHICAGO VS 
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Making Money in Mining. 
Continued from page 117 
L..”’ Philadelphia, Penn.: Very little informa 
tion is obtainable about this mine. It does not rec 
ommend itself to me from what I have heard as to 
its capital and management. 

A. N. D.,” lowa: So far as | can ascertain, the 
hdldings of the Development Company, to which 
you refer, do not include mining properties of very 
great value, excepting, possibly, in a prospective 
way. Such propositions have too much of the ele- 
ment of speculation in them to make them attract- 
ive. 

“Son,” Niagara Falls: 
have been answered before 
they were 
inquirie 


Your questions woukl 

but for the fact that 
mislaid and overlooked. I regard your 
as entirely proper and advise you to sub- 
mit them to the officers of the companies mentioned 
If you do not receive a satisfactory reply I wish you 
might advise me. So far as I am informed, on ap 
parently good authority, the statements they have 
made have been in good faith, with a purpose be- 
hind them to carry them out If there is any othe: 
purpose the stockholders have a right to know i* 


New YorkK, January 24th ™ 


ROSCOE 


e . . 
~ Life-insurance Suggestions. 


| NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LgesLig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,’”’ Lestir’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Now THAT the smoke of the insur- ) 

ance-election conflict has cleared 
away, and the indorsement of the ad- 
ministration tickets by the policy-holders 
is unmistakable, it remains for the com- 
panies to prove that their pledges of re- 
form have been made in good faith and 
that they will be kept to the letter. In 
view of the drastic economies which they 
are already enforcing there is every 
reason to believe that such will be the 
case. As for the defeated-opposi- 
tion -tickets, it is now pretty clearly 
seen that they would have had a much 
better chance of success if they had not 
labored under the suspicion of being 
connected with Wall Street influences ; 
so that policy-holders, even if discon- 
tented, were impelled rather to bear the | 
ills they had than fly to others that they 
knew not of. The affairs of the great 
companies are now in the hands of men | 
of high business standing, experienced 
in the conduct of such responsibilities as 
those intrusted to them and strength- 
ened by an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence. The result of all this should be 
a renewal of insurance prosperity in 
which all but the lessons of the past 
year may be happily forgotten 

“C. W.,” Toledo: 1. The Pacific Mutual Life | 
does no business in New York State, or at least has 
given formal notice of its withdrawal, It alleged 
that it was hampered by the New York standard of 
valuation. 2. 1 know of ah! 

*“Chanice,”’ Philadelphia : There are plenty of 
excellent opportunities to ie a living in the life- 
insurance business and something for a rainy day. 
2. All the large companies offer opportunities for | 
new agents. Youcan get the information you seek 
by filling out the coupon attached to the advertise- 
ment of the Prudential Life, of Newark, N. J., in 
this issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The company will 
forward you a copy of its interesting book on “ Ca- 
reers for Coming Men.’ 

*M.,”” New York: lIagree with you that the only 
| attraction about the fraternal insurance associations, 
inc luding. the one you mention, is what purports to 
be their “ reasonable cost.’’ Uniortunately, you will 
find that this cost is not guaranteed, but that you 
will have to make yourself liable for additional costs 
or assessments, as the necessities of the association 
may require. It has been the invariable history of 


—™ + all these associations that as years have gone by, 


‘und the death rate been increased, the assessments 
have been advanced. Ordinary life insurance will 
cost you more, but every year your policy will have 
| greater value, and you can rest at night serene in 
| the knowledge that you will not wake up in the 
morning and find your premium increased. 

“G. S.,”" Rochester, N. Y.: 1. Of course the 
money that you put in the savings bank would be 


| there and would be earning interest, but in case of 
| your death, you say itis all that you could leave your 


family. To make provision of an adequate nature 
for them out ‘of your meagre surplus earnings it | 
would be wiser to take a twenty-year endowment 
policy. This would give you the benefit of your 


| savings at the end of the twenty-year term, and in 


case of your death your family would immediately 
receive the full amount of the policy. 2. While three 
or four dollars a week is not a large amount to apply 
on an insurance policy, it would be sufficient at your 
age to provide over $4,000 of life insurance, and give 
you that amount in cash if you lived the twenty 
years out. If you will read the announcement of 
the Prudential, of Newark, N. J., in another column 
of this issue, put your name and address on the 
coupon attached to it, and mail it to the company, 
you will get the information in all its details, and in 
a most satisfactory manner. 


Fhe Marvon5. 


Very True. 
A MAN resents being called a stinker, 


| but gets all swelled up when the papers 


| 


say he was “highly incensed.’’ 


PILES CURED IN 6 TO I4 DAYS. 


PAZO OINTMENT is guaranteed to cure any case 
of Itching, Blind, Bleeding or Protruding Piles in 6 to 14 
days or money refunded. 50« 


The First Quarrel. 





Adam—“‘ It’s all off. Good-bye for- 
ever!’’ 

Ev ‘Then take back your rib.”’ 
CURED BY ANOINTING WITH OIL. 
Cancer and Tumor permanently ured th a Con 
ination of Oils. Write to the Originator tor lis tree 

ks. Beware of imitators Address Dr. 1). M. Bye 
316 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind 


January 31, 1907 
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Menthe 


La Cote St. France. Established in 1705. 


Glaciale and Other Liqueurs 
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HE finest and most elegant 
of all Liqueurs. The 
standard of excellence. 
Rochér Fréres famous cordials 


received the highest awards in 


Jae > » _ ) my 
Paris in 1855, 186 1878 
oO 
and 188g. 
Messrs. Bluthenthal & Dickert National Importing Company, 
Atlanta, (Georgia Memphis, ‘Tennessee 
R. L. Christian & (¢ Richards & Sons, 
hmond, Virginia Mobile, Alabama 
Dellheim & ¢ Levy & Lewin Mercantile Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama Denver, Colorado 
Levi & Ottenhenner Steuben County Wine Co 
Cincinnati, O1 Chicago, Illinois. 
Chapman & Wilberforce Edward Block ( 
San lrancis¢ Ca bla ane as City Missouri. 





ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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THREE &®& *® * STAR 


WHISKEY 


Produced with pride for those of pride 


Sole Agents, W. A. TAYLOR & CO., New York 












If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
You’re sure to drink the ‘*‘ Brotherhood.’’ 
But if you drink it for a bluff, 
Then imported is good enough. 

_ The wine says the rest. 
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PENS GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are aliead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING 
Asserted sample box for 2§ cis. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Si., New York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and 
CHARLESTON, S.C., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 

The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 





THEO, G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
Geneva! Office, Pier 36, N. R.; Branch, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BEARS THIS LABEL 


APENTA ag EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 
, <S CoaTES PLYMOUTH GIN 


Natural 


\ ad Aperient Water. 


Bottled at the Springs, 


Buda Pest, Hungary. 
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SCENE / mi) Gut , } mne?d PIANOS WRITE A for us to-day. It may be worth 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, 












PERKINS (the extra man who rd in be p Mo WW wen in (he neighbor! Y ‘ SOH I R - CECILIA Inside Players SONG mane dandens Music Co, dom Star Bidg.. Chicago 
confidentially but audtbi ‘* Good-evening, Miss Water Vhere’s some of that nice pudding : . Ca , = : ———_— 
ere t ight what last time y took twice of !’— Punch and Liquor Habit cured in 16 

SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw York. Write DAL oleeeenaae 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St Devt. 4 4, Lebanon, ‘OMe 





Visor — | FLORIDA EAST COAST 


SOLID PULLMAN TRAINS 


Yor guarantee K pur'tty To St. Augustine from New York and Chicago 


in roule to the De Luxe Winter Resorts—Ormond, Pakn Beach, Btiaanl, Havana, 


Cuba, and Nassau, Bahamas, Souvenir Booklet, Tickets, Full Information, Reser- 

see ac Q' e@ ov ever 0 @; ation at Hotels and Sleeping Car Space on application to » FLORIDA EAST COAST RY. 
NEW YORK OFFICE GENERAL OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 

Wa °$ Y\\ 243 Fifth Avenue St. Augustine, Fla. 130 Adams Street 


The 


Best Advertising Medium 
_Leslie’s Weekly 
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CHICAGO ST.PAUL 


‘Now ts the time to plan your California trip. 

We invite your inquiries on the subject, and will 
iend you our full help to arrange all preliminaries, 

If you have never visited California you should 
write us for our beautifully illustrated book on the 
Golden State. 


It tells what California holds that is of special 
interest to you, the things you can do and see there, the 
opportunities for making a living on a small capital and 
under easy working conditions, and the marvelous 

s 4 variety of means for recreation. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
AND OMAHA 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
mete WESTERN 


ROUTE RRAlewAy 


Three fast daily trains to California. The 
Overland Limited, Electric- Lighted, and the China 
& Japan Fast Mail via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line; the Los Angeles Limited, 
Electric-Lighted, via the Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. Our booklets 
tell all about them. Write to any representative 
below. 


AGENCIES THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE: 


BOSTON, MASS., 200 Washington St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 234 Superior St DETROIT, MICH., 17 Campus ~eaan 
NEW YORK CITY, 461 Bri vadway. PITTSBURGH, PA., 504 Smithfield St. BUFFALO, N. Y., gol Main 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 496 Walnut 8 PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1920 Chestaut St. TORONTO, ONT.,2 East King St 
CHICAGO, ILL., 212 Clark 8t., ( tes Tiel ket Office MILWAUKEE, WIS., 99 Wisconsin St. , City Ticket Off ne. 


OLI74 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Il. 


J.P.LELMER GENLPass@Rr.ActT. 


ST.PAUL MINN. 
Att ACENTS Set TICKETS v“ THis LINE 
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=| Reigns Supreme 


sven CORK IS BRANDED 
The Growth in Sales is the Evidence 


1865 ‘ 8,000 Barrels 
1870 . ; ; " 18,000 Barrels 
i880 : : ; P 13 1,000 Barrels 
1890 ; ; , ' 702,000 Barrels 
1900 ; : , : 939,768 Barrels 

A 1901 : , : . 1,006,495 Barrels 
sili inl \ i902. ..~—«.:~——i«wy:~Ss«*ON«s W093 Barrels 


i Ha 11 a 7 1903 , ; : . #,201,762 Barrels 
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i TE || \ i906 . . . . 1,365,711 Barrels 


A a AM 1905 1,403,788 Barrels 


1906 — 1,543 68 Barrels of Beer 


\ es) Sales for 1906 
Sa) <4) 162,700,710 Bottles 
Z SERS This Exceeds that of All Other BOTTLED BEERS. 


The high standard of quality, fine flavor and exquisite 
taste have won for Budweiser its great popularity. 























AMERICA 


| We court the 
investigation of 
all Pure Food 

Commissions. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
; St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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